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Wendy  Priesnitz  Most  people  are  aware  that  parents  have  a 
choice  as  to  whether  their  children  shall  be 
educated  in  a public  school  or  a private 
school.  What  is  not  so  well  known  is  that  a 
third  option  is  available:  children  may  be 
taught  at  home. 

The  Ontario  Education  Act  of  1974 
(section  20  2)  clearly  permits  home 
schooling:  ‘A  child  is  excused  from 
attendance  at  school  if  ...  he  is  receiving 
satisfactory  instruction  at  home  or  else- 
where.’ All  Canadian  provinces  and  thirty- 
two  U.S.  states  have  similar  legislation. 

Some  Benefits 

Why,  you  ask,  would  a parent  want  to 
educate  his  or  her  children?  A growing 
number  of  parents  have  philosophical 
objections  to  the  ideas  embodied  in  formal 


education  as  it  is  known  today.  Some  of 
the  things  they  feel  to  be  harmful  are  that 
learning  is  regarded  as  an  activity  separate 
from  the  rest  of  life,  best  done  consciously 
in  a formal  situation;  learning  is  only  the 
result  of  being  taught  by  a teaching 
specialist  and  what  we  learn  for  ourselves  is 
trivial;  children  cannot  be  trusted  to  leam 
about  the  world  — they  must  be  made  to 
leam,  and  shown  how;  they  are  raw  material 
that  must  be  moulded  by  experts. 

Other  parents  object  to  the  teaching  of 
religion  in  schools  (or  lack  of  it).  Some  feel 
that  the  academic  subjects  aren’t  given 
enough  emphasis.  Still  others  feel  that  if 
something  isn’t  working  for  you,  then  you 
should  try  a different  method.  Home- 
schooling parents  agree  that  they  can  do 
more  for  their  children  than  the  school  can. 
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No  matter  what  their  reasons,  parents 
who  teach  their  children  at  home  are  unified 
by  the  positive  results.  The  advantages  of 
one-to-one  instruction,  the  time  and  space 
to  make  meaning  of  the  world,  the  lack  of 
pressure  to  perform  well,  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  competition  to  learn  ...  all 
contribute  to  academic  progress  (often 
beyond  that  of  peers  in  the  school  system), 
joy  in  learning,  and  eagerness  to  expand 
present  knowledge.  What  were  seen  as 
behavior  problems  in  a school  setting  often 
evaporate  as  a child  is  able  to  pursue  his  or 
her  natural  curiosity  and  desire  to  learn  at 
his  or  her  own  speed,  unencumbered  by 
faster  or  slower  learners  in  the  same  class. 

Families  are  often  drawn  closer  by 
home-schooling.  Life  for  families  with 
children  in  school  tends  to  revolve  around 
school,  leaving  not  much  time  to  live. 

Home  from  school  at  four  p.m.,  dinner, 
homework,  and  off  to  bed  doesn’t  leave 
much  time  for  families  to  share  and  learn 
together.  The  more  relaxed  pace  of 
home-schooling  allows  for  round-the-clock 
learning  that  comes  as  a result  of  a wide 
variety  of  family-centered  activities. 

The  desire  to  teach  one’s  children 
oneself  can  be  seen  in  light  of  the  current 
trend  in  our  society  toward  self-reliance. 
People  are  trying  to  reassert  their  own 
authority  in  such  areas  as  health,  food 
supplies,  home  building,  and  now  education. 
A small  but  growing  body  of  court 
decisions  in  Canada  affirms  the  right  of 
parents  to  teach  their  children  at  home, 
and  growing  numbers  of  families  are  doing 
it  — about  1 ,000  in  Canada  by  current 
estimates,  and  at  least  10,000  in  the  U.S. 1 

In  Ontario,  if  the  local  school  board 
either  states  that  the  home-school  program 
is  unsatisfactory  or  doesn’t  want  to  decide, 
the  Ministry  has  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  an  inquiry  into  the  program. 
Some  parents  who  wish  to  home-school 
their  children  develop  amiable  relation- 
ships with  their  local  school  board, 
receiving  the  school’s  help  in  setting  up  a 
curriculum  and  choosing  texts.  Others  are 
charged  with  truancy  at  the  first  hint  of 


Five-year-old  Jason  likes  learning  in  the 
living  room  with  his  mother. 


removing  their  children  from  school.  Each 
set  of  parents  and  school  officials  forges  a 
unique  relationship.  Many  education  au- 
thorities are  not  fully  aware  that  schooling 
at  home  is  a legal  alternative  and  therefore 
impose  the  full  force  of  the  compulsory 
school  laws. 

Ed  Nagel,  a U.S.  educational  reformer 
and  a former  New  York  school  teacher,2 
says  many  parents  get  into  trouble  because 
they  aren’t  informed  of  their  rights  and 
legal  precedents.  ‘The  compulsory  atten- 
dance laws,’  he  says,  ‘are  aimed  at 
neglectful  parents,  and  parents  who  are 
trying  to  ensure  a better  education  for  their 
children  certainly  aren’t  neglectful 
parents.’ 

Some  Objections 

Though  some  school  authorities  react  to 
home  study  with  immediate  paranoia,  some 
cite  objections  valid  enough  to  be  dis- 
cussed here.  There  is  the  fear  that  children 
who  never  sit  in  a classroom  will  not  be 
able  to  cope  with  university  and,  indeed, 
may  not  even  qualify  to  attend.  John  Holt, 
noted  Boston  educational  reformer,  author, 
and  unschooler,3  says,  ‘Children  educated 
at  home  are  much  better  off  than  the 
general  run  of  their  counterparts.  They’re 
much  better  readers  and  when  they  do  go 
to  college,  they  have  a much  better  idea  of 
what  they  want.’ 

University  admissions  officials  confirm 
that  a home  education  needn’t  be  a 
deficient  education.  Each  year,  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley  gets  a 
half-dozen  or  so  applicants  who  are  home 
educated  and  don’t  have  the  traditional 
credentials,  says  Robert  L.  Bailey,  director 
of  admissions  and  records.  ‘We  give  them 
proficiency  tests,  and  if  they  pass  them,  we 
go  ahead  and  take  a chance  on  them,’  he 
says.  ‘They  usually  do  very  well.’4 

Socialization  is  another  worry  of  those 
concerned  with  approving  home-schooling 
programs.  From  experience  with  many 
home-schooled  children,  it  can  be  stated 
that  one  of  the  main  ingredients  in  a child’s 
social  development  is  the  child’s  parents, 
their  attitude  toward  the  child,  and  the 
resulting  self-confidence  and  poise  of  the 
child.  The  comparatively  limited  nature  of 
social  opportunities  with  peers  doesn’t 
seem  to  make  any  difference  at  all. 

One  parent  who  teaches  his  son  at  home 
has  said,  ‘When  he  plays  with  other 
children,  he  has  a great  time,  and  they 
seem  to  enjoy  his  company  enormously. 

He  would  rather  be  alone  than  play  with  a 
child  he  doesn’t  like.’5  The  ability  of 
home-schooled  children  to  make  wise  use 
of  their  time,  without  adult  programming  or 
numerous  playmates,  is  a positive  note 
echoed  by  other  such  parents. 

It  seems  as  unlikely  for  a child  to 
achieve  proper  social  development  merely 
by  being  around  other  children  all  day  as  it 
does  for  a child  to  acquire  an  education 
merely  by  being  around  books.  It  may  even 
be  possible  that  a large  dose  of  peer 
companionship,  accompanied  by  the  overly 
programmed  nature  of  many  children’s 


lives,  can  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Some  people  feel  that  home-schooled 
children  are  being  sheltered  at  home  and 
should  be  in  school,  no  matter  how 
negative  the  parents  may  feel  the  school 
situation  to  be.  The  negative  aspect  is 
precisely  why  these  critics  feel  children 
ought  to  be  in  school  — because  it 
prepares  them  for  a world  of  hard  knocks, 
a world  full  of  competition  and  ugliness. 

But  most  home-schooled  children  should 
more  accurately  be  called  ‘life  schooled;’ 
they  spend  many  more  hours  outside  their 
home  classroom  than  inside  it  — observing 
and  experiencing  the  real  world,  not 
separated  in  a classroom  out  of  the 
mainstream  of  society.  Parents  who  teach 
their  own  children  contend  that  the  best 
preparation  for  a bad  experience  is  a good 
experience. 

Critics  of  home-schooling  wonder 
whether  many  parents  are  qualified  to 
teach  their  own  children.  But  parents  may 
be  very  capable  of  teaching  their  own 
children  — if  only  because  they  know  them 
better  than  anyone  else  and  have  a rapport 
with  them  that  no  one  else  may  have. 

Many  of  the  education  courses  required  for 
a teaching  certificate  are  specifically 
designed  for  those  who  will  teach  in 
classroom  settings,  settings  that  have  little 
in  common  with  the  home  environment. 
Given  a stimulating  and  caring  environ- 
ment, children  learn  effortlessly  and 
enthusiastically  in  the  course  of  their 
day-to-day  lives,  necessitating  that  parent 
teachers  act  largely  as  resource  persons 
and  facilitators. 

Types  of  Program 

The  study  programs  and  daily  lives  of 
home-schooling  families  vary  immensely. 
Some  families  follow  a formal  and  compre- 
hensive program  developed  in  cooperation 
with  the  school.  For  example,  an  Atikokan 
family  educates  its  eight  children  at  home, 
using  a program  that  utilizes  early  reading 
training,  flash  cards,  and  various  sophis- 
ticated educational  tools.  Some  of  the 
children  in  the  family  were  brain-damaged 
at  birth  and  have  been  restored  to 
normalcy  by  their  parents’  techniques. 

This  family  stresses  the  ability  of  parents  v 
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to  teach  their  children,  whether  the 
children  are  brain-injured,  normal,  or 
bright.6 

Some  parents  band  together  with  other 
families  and  form  private  schools  as  a way 
of  continuing  the  home-centred  educational 
experience  into  later  years.  Pooled  re- 
sources enable  families  to  purchase  expen- 
sive educational  materials  often  needed  by 
students  to  pursue  further  knowledge  in 
such  subjects  as  the  sciences. 

Correspondence  courses  are  available 
from  a number  of  sources  for  those  families 
wanting  to  use  them.  Ontario  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  allow  correspondence  courses  to  be 
used  by  those  wanting  to  home-school  their 
children  for  the  kinds  of  reasons  dealt  with 
in  this  article.  But  correspondence  courses 
can  be  an  effective  way  of  both  maintaining 
a grade-level  standing  for  the  child  and 
helping  a school  board  judge  the  effective- 
ness of  a home-study  program. 

Some  parents  have  had  success  with  a- 
simple,  relaxed,  but  comprehensive  course 
of  study  drawn  up  by  the  family  as  a group. 
Since  children  tend  to  cover  the  whole 
range  of  subjects  in  any  curriculum  (plus  a 
lot  more)  of  their  own  accord,  this 
approach  is  not  as  difficult  as  it  may  seem. 
Home-schoolers  have  proven  time  and 
time  again  that  left  to  their  own  resources 
in  a caring  and  stimulating  environment, 
they  will  enthusiastically  put  their  own 
learning  on  the  right  track. 

It  is  recognized  that  in  our  present  social 
climate,  with  parents  working  away  from 
the  home,  one-parent  families,  and  so  on, 
many  homes  are  no  more  conducive  to 
learning  than  are  many  schools.  But  some 
parents  are  recognizing  the  need  for  a 
strong  family  unit  and  are  accepting  their 
responsibility  to  create  a warm,  secure, 
growth-enhancing  atmosphere  for  their 
children.  Perhaps  society  should  be  en- 
couraging and  supporting  such  families  in 
their  endeavors.  After  all,  Margaret  Mead 
did  not  attend  school  until  she  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  some  of  humanity’s  promise 
today  is  due  to  that  great  lady. 

Future  Projects 

What  emerges  from  all  this  is  not  a group 
of  people  who  want  to  somehow  change 


the  educational  laws  so  that  they  can 
indulge  a whim  to  keep  their  children  from 
school.  Bigger  change  could  be  afoot. 

School  facilities  could  be  extended  to 
include  use  by  all  ages  and  segments  of 
society.  Money  spent  on  formalized  educa- 
tional institutions  and  salaries  could  be 
used  to  expand  community  centres  and 
libraries  and  to  pay  resource  persons  to 
provide  wide  learning  opportunities  for 
various  ages. 

As  a society  we  are  not  encouraged  to  be 
self-starting  or  self-reliant  individuals,  so  it 
would  take  some  time  for  people  to  adapt 
to  a non-compulsory  educational  system 
such  as  we  propose.  And  it  could  not 
function  without  other  social  changes  — 
for  example,  the  rights  of  various  groups  of 
people  and  our  perception  of  children  as 
having  few  rights  and  needing  to  be  ‘led’ 
and  sheltered  by  adults. 

We  have  no  formal  credentials  to 
discuss  children  — we’re  ‘just’  parents. 

We  realize  that  the  way  our  children  are 
being  educated  may  threaten,  anger  or 
scare  many  people  reading  this  — espe- 
cially those  with  much  formal  schooling. 

But  maybe  our  society  has  become  too 
educated,  specialized,  and  professional- 
ized. People  have  become  shy  about  taking 
their  lives  into  their  own  hands.  We’ve 
become  conditioned  to  think  that  we  can’t 
look  after  our  own  health,  build  our  own 
houses,  and  teach  our  own  children.  Some 
of  us  are  trying  to  regain  some  of  the 
self-reliance  and  self-respect  that  our 
forefathers  had. 

While  we  won’t  deny  formalized  higher 
education  to  our  children,  they  should  be 
allowed  the  conscious  choice  of  either 
participating  in  institutionalized  learning 
and/or  job  training  or  foregoing  it.  Life 
experience  has  not  recently  been  accorded 
much  weight,  but  that  is  changing  as  things 
go  full  circle.  Many  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  now  accepting  life  experience 
in  lieu  of,  or  in  combination  with,  academic 
credits  as  a way  of  entering  their  halls. 
There  are  now  springing  up  many  non- 
traditional  organizations  and  schools 
wherein  people  can  learn  skills  for  a job. 

So  in  closing,  I ask:  when  we  passed 
compulsory  education  laws,  did  we  man- 
date that  children  spend  their  day  between 
nine  and  four  in  certain  officially  desig- 
nated buildings,  or  did  we  intend  that 
children  have  educational  opportunity?  For 
those  who  need  and  desire  access  to  it,  a 
healthy  public  school  system  is  necessary. 
This  health  may  depend  on  the  existence  of 
as  many  alternatives  as  possible,  not 
forced  attendance  of  its  pupils. 

School  at  home  is  an  alternative  that  is 
being  explored  by  increasing  numbers  of 
families  in  Canada  today.  It  is  not  for 
everyone,  but  is  proving  to  be  a positive, 
joyous  approach  for  some. 

Notes: 

Wendy  Priesnitz,  the  author  of  this  article, 
is  a former  Ontario  public  school  teacher, 
and  mother  of  two  daughters.  She  and  her 
husband  publish  a number  of  national 


magazines,  two  of  which  Wendy  is  now 
the  editor.  They  teach  their  daughters  at 
home  and  travel  extensively  across  the 
continent.  Last  year  they  founded  the 
Canadian  Alliance  of  Home  Schoolers,  of 
which  Wendy  is  now  the  chairperson.  The 
functions  of  the  Alliance  are  to  raise  public 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  home-schooling 
is  a possibility;  to  initiate  a dialogue  aimed 
at  promoting  revisions  in  certain  provin- 
cial education  acts  to  favor  educational 
alternatives  (home-schooling  in  particular); 
and  to  provide  information  and  support  for 
parents  who  choose  to  teach  their  children 
at  home.  An  information  package  on 
home-schooling  is  available  from  the 
Alliance  for  $1.00  at  Box  640,  Jarvis, 
Ontario,  NOA  1 JO. 

1.  A July  ’79  ruling  in  Sarnia,  Ontario  is 
particularly  important.  A copy  is  available 
for  50c  and  a self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  from  The  Canadian  Alliance  of 
Home  Schoolers,  Box  640,  Jarvis,  Ontario, 
NOA  1J0 

2.  Ed  Nagel  is  founder  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Community  School  and  publishes  a news- 
letter on  educational  alternatives  that  is 
quite  political.  Tidbits,  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Legal  Support  of  Alternative 
Schools,  Box  2823,  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  87501. 

3.  John  Holt  has  written  a number  of 
books  on  unschooling,  and  now  publishes 
and  edits  a magazine  for  home-schoolers. 
Sample  $1.50  from  Growing  Without 
Schooling,  Holt  Associates,  308  Boylston, 
Boston,  Mass.  02116. 

4.  Article  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept. 
18,  1979. 

5.  From  The  New  Schools  Exchange 
Newsletter,  now  defunct. 

6.  A booklet  has  been  written  by  this 
family,  called  Improving  Your  Child’s 
Ability.  It  is  available  for  $1.00  from  the 
van  Arragons;  Box  817,  Atikokan,  Ontario, 
POT  ICO. 
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Approximately  ten  per  cent  of  the 
student  population  is  left-handed,  and  for 
this  rather  large  body,  instruction  in 
handwriting  can  sometimes  be  a frustrating 
experience.  The  results  of  a recent  study  of 
handwriting  instruction  in  Ontario  suggest 
that  the  level  of  frustration  can  be  reduced 
if  practices  indicated  by  recent  research 
are  introduced  into  the  classroom.1  To  be 
sure,  some  of  this  research  is  inconsistent, 
and  the  direction  to  which  it  points  is  not 
always  clear;  nevertheless,  by  freeing  us 
from  the  bonds  of  outmoded  assumptions, 
is  does  provide  a guide  to  the  future. 

The  major  reason  why  left-handed 
children  have  difficulties  in  learning  to 
write  is  that  the  direction  of  the  script 
across  the  page  (i.e. , from  left  to  right)  is 
the  natural  outward  direction  for  the 
right-handed  child,  but  not  for  the  left- 
handed.  In  order  for  the  left-handed  child 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  right- 
handed,  the  position  of  the  paper,  the  slant 


of  the  writing,  and  its  direction  across  the 
page  have  all  to  be  reversed.  However, 
since  such  practices  are  usually  not 
permitted  under  current  rules  of  penman- 
ship, the  left-handed  child  must  adapt 
him/herself  to  a writing  style  created  for  a 
right-handed  child.2 

To  make  the  writing  task  easier  for 
left-handed  children,  a number  of  things 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  First, 
no  instruction  in  printing  should  be  given 
to  children  until  their  hand  preference  has 
been  established.  By  expecting  left-handed 
children  to  perform  a fine  motor  task  like 
handwriting  with  their  right  hand  can  only 
lead  to  frustration.  To  determine  which 
hand  is  dominant  in  a Kindergarten  child, 
the  teacher  could  place  a series  of  objects 
in  the  centre  of  a dish  (so  that  neither  hand 
is  favored)  and  ask  the  child  to  hand  them 
to  the  teacher,  one  at  a time.  When  a child 
constantly  uses  the  left  hand  for  these  and 
other  tasks,  then  it  is  apparent  that  he/she 
has  established  a dominant  left  hand. 

In  most  North  American  schools,  chil- 
dren in  Kindergarten  and  Grade  1 print 
using  a ‘ball-and-stick’  method  whereby  all 
printed  letters  are  formed  with  round 
circles  and  vertical,  horizontal,  or  diagonal 
strokes.  Many  teachers  insist  that  all 
circles  should  be  formed  in  a coun- 
terclockwise motion,  which  is  the  most 
natural  circular  motion  for  right-handed 
individuals  but  not  for  left-handed.  Be- 
cause clockwise  circles  are  easier  for 
left-handed  children,  we  suggest  that  these 
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individuals  be  allowed  to  form  circles  in  a 
clockwise  motion,  thereby  making  the 
printing  task  easier  to  complete  and, 
possibly,  increasing  legibility. 

When  children  begin  writing  in  Grades  2 
or  3,  they  ase  usually  expected  to  write 
with  a forward  slant,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  left-  or  right-handed.  You  will 
recall  that  a forward  slant  is  more  natural, 
and  hence  is  easier,  for  a right-handed 
child  to  master  than  for  a left-handed. 
However,  it  does  not  appear  that  a vertical 
or  slightly  backhand  slant  in  any  way 
detracts  from  handwriting  legibility,  and 
for  this  reason  we  believe  that  left-handed 
children  should  not  be  forced  to  produce  a 
forward  slant  if  they  exhibit  any  problems 
in  doing  so.  In  fact,  it  might  even  be 
advisable  to  present  a writing  alphabet  with 
a vertical  or  backward  slant  for  left-handed 
children  to  use  as  a model. 

Most  teachers  suggest  that  for  left- 
handed  children,  the  writing  paper  should 
be  slanted  to  the  right,  with  the  lower  right 
comer  pointing  to  the  navel.  This  paper 
position  is  the  opposite  to  that  suggested 
for  right-handed  children;  for  them  the 
lower  left  corner  points  to  the  navel.  While 
paper  position  works  well  for  left-handed 
children  who  write  below  the  line,  it  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  paper  position  for 
left-handed  children  who  write  with  a 
‘hook’  hand,  whereby  the  writing  hand  is 
positioned  above  the  writing  line.  For 
these,  the  use  of  such  a paper  position 
makes  the  writing  act  even  more  uncom- 
fortable, since  the  hand  must  hook  further 
in  order  to  produce  script  on  the  line. 
However,  by  reversing  the  angle  of  the 
paper  to  that  recommended  for  right- 
handed  individuals,  the  writing  act  be- 
comes much  easier  for  these  children  since 
the  hook  position  is  more  or  less  changed 
into  a semi-hook  position. 

In  many  cases,  teachers  have  claimed 
that  the  hooked  writing  position  should  be 
discouraged  in  left-handed  children  be- 
cause of  ink  smearing,  obstructed  vision 
for  proper  formation  of  letters,  and 
postural  awkwardness.  However,  one  re- 
cent study  sugggests  that  hooked  or 
below-the-line  writing  in  left-handed  sub- 
jects is  somehow  related  to  a unique 
configuration  in  their  brains.  In  other 
words,  this  research  suggests  that  left- 
handed  children  who  write  below  the  line 
do  so  not  out  of  habit  but  because  of  brain 
organization,  although  much  more  research 
is  needed  before  any  conclusive  statement 
can  be  made. 

Some  educators  feel  that  in  order  for 


left-handed  children  to  receive  the  best 
possible  handwriting  instruction,  their 
teacher  must  also  be  left-handed,  since  it  is 
impossible  for  a right-handed  teacher  to 
demonstrate  proper  writing  techniques  for 
left-handed  script.  Hence,  in  schools  where 
there  are  left-handed  teachers,  it  is 
recommended  that  these,  whenever  possi- 
ble, provide  handwriting  instruction  for 
groups  of  left-handed  children. 

In  order  to  make  the  writing  task  easier 
for  left-handed  children,  most  schools 
provide  left-handed  writing  desks.  How- 


ever, teachers  should  also  be  aware  that  in 
most  classrooms,  windows  are  placed  on 
the  left  side  of  the  classroom  to  provide 
proper  lighting  for  right-handed  children, 
and  this  can  cause  left-handed  children  to 
shadow  their  work  with  the  writing  hand. 

In  order  to  minimize  this  problem, 
left-handed  children  should  be  placed  as  far 
away  from  the  window  as  possible,  where 
the  writing  surface  will  be  exposed  to  more 
indirect  light. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  important 
things  that  teachers  can  do  for  their 
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left-handed  children  is  to  make  them  feel 
that  they  are  not  inferior  or  different.  It  is 
true  that  left-handed  children  are  at  a 
disadvantage  when  it  comes  to  handwrit- 
ing, simply  because  current  handwriting 
practices  are  designed  for  the  right-handed. 
However  we  must  make  these  children  feel 
confident  in  their  own  abilities  to  master 
handwriting  skills,  for  only  by  so  doing  can 
we  expect  them  to  be  motivated  to  do  their 
very  best. 


Notes: 

1 . The  complete  study,  in  which  current 
practices  in  handwriting  instruction  in 
Ontario  are  described  and  assessed,  was 
funded  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  is 
available  from  the  Ontario  government 
Bookstore  and  OISE  Publication  Sales, 
under  the  title  Handwriting  — I:  Instruc- 
tion in  Ontario  Schools;  II:  Handwriting: 
An  Annotated  Bibliography  (Toronto: 
Ministry  of  Education,  1980). 


2.  In  his  private  notes,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
who  was  left-handed,  not  only  adopted  all 
of  these  practices,  but  wrote  upside  down 
as  well.  To  decipher  his  script  one  must 
hold  it  upside  down  and  read  its  reflection 
in  the  mirror. 
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The  Ontario  Trustee: 

A PROFILE 


Michael  A.  Awender, 

University  of  Windsor 

Many  of  the  fundamental  decisions  made 
by  members  of  a school  board  necessarily 
reflect  the  ideals,  values,  and  general 
background  of  the  individual  trustees. 

Thus,  if  one  were  to  try  to  identify  the 
values  that  permeate  Ontario’s  educational 
system,  one  might  do  well  to  discuss  the 
trustees’  demographic  characteristics  — 
for  example,  age,  sex,  race,  home  owner- 
ship, length  of  residence  in  community, 
education,  income,  political  party  identi- 
fication, familial  ties  within  the  educational 
system,  and  occupation. 

In  order  to  gamer  this  information, 
questionnaires  were  sent  to  each  of  the  125 
Boards  of  Education  and  County  and 
District  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School 
Boards  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  A total 
of  183  questionnaires  were  returned  from 
73.2  per  cent  of  these  boards.  The 
discussion  which  follows  is  based  upon 
information  provided  by  the  Ontario 
trustees  who  responded  to  the  survey. 

Age 

I will  begin  with  a few  comments  on  the 
trustees’  age.  Earlier  American  studies 
implied  that  control  of  education  at  the 
board  level  was  in  the  hands  of  individuals 
falling  into  the  ‘35  to  65  year  old’  age 
bracket;  counts  even  pinpointed  the  me- 
dian age  of  board  members  at  48.3  years. 
The  information  obtained  in  my  own  study 
does  little  to  counter  that  finding  — 77.5 
per  cent  of  the  Ontario  trustees  responding 
to  the  questionnaire  were  in  the  ‘ 35  to  65  age 
group’;  only  14.3  per  cent  were  below  35 
years;  and  only  8.2  per  cent  were  above  65. 
The  largest  percentage  of  respondees 
indicated  that  they  were  in  their  forties. 

Of  equal  importance,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  a majority  of  Ontario’s  trustees 
were  under  40  years  of  age  when  they  were 
first  elected  or  appointed;  only  ten  per  cent 
indicated  that  their  initial  term  began  after 
their  fiftieth  birthday.  This,  in  conjunction 
with  information  on  the  present  age  of 
trustees,  suggests  that,  once  elected, 
trustees  tend  to  stay  in  their  positions  for 
several  years  over  several  elections. 

This  mid-thirty-year-old  to  mid-fifty- 
year-old  age  bracket  into  which  the 
trustees  fall  closely  resembles  what  resear- 
chers in  Vienna  during  the  1930s  described 


as  the  ‘stabilization  time’  in  man’s  life 
stages.  Apparently,  during  this  period  of 
their  life  people  feel  greater  responsibility 
to  the  community  and  are  more  apt  to 
undertake  what  they  perceive  to  be  their 
civic  duties.  Thus,  if  more  people  from  this 
age  bracket  opt  to  run  for  a school  board,  it 
should  not  be  overly  surprising  to  find  a 
preponderance  of  them  elected  as  trustees. 

One  other  point:  in  addition  to  the 
‘availability  factor’  just  discussed,  one 
must  also  consider  what  motivates  the 
electorate  to  vote  for  people  in  this  age 


bracket.  Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  critical 
variables  is  the  feeling  of  those  eligible  to 
vote  that,  on  the  whole,  men  and  women 
who  are  in  their  thirties,  forties  and  fifties 
are  probably  more  mature,  more  stable, 
and  more  able  to  make  responsible 
decisions  on  behalf  of  the  school  age 
population.  Hence,  this  may  be  yet  another 
factor  explaining  the  age  concentration  of 
the  trustees  surveyed. 

Looking  next  at  the  sex  variable,  it  is  clear 
that  male  domination  of  school  boards  has 
existed  for  quite  sometime.  As  early  as  1915, 


Table  1 / Social  and  Economic  Comparison  Among  Ontario  and  Canadian  Board 
Members1  and  the  Canadian  Public2  (by  percentage)4 


Characteristic 

Canadian 

Public 

Canadian 
Board  Members 

Ontario 

Board 

Members 

Race: 

White 

96.3 

95.8 

95.3 

Non-white 

3.7 

4.2 

4.7 

Home  Ownership: 
Yes 

65.3 

90.1 

91.8 

No 

34.7 

9.9 

8.2 

Years  Lived  in  Community: 

0-5 

NA3 

7,4 

6.6. 

6-15 

NA 

27.0 

26.3 

16-35 

NA 

38.3 

39.6 

36+ 

NA 

27.3 

27.5 

Education: 

< high  school 

28.4 

1.5 

2.8 

high  school . 

42.5 

39.8 

34.3 

University  or  college 

27.4 

29.0 

33.7 

Grad.  & Professional  school 

1.7 

29.7 

29.2 

Income. 

< $10,000 

33.4 

12.0 

8.9 

10,000-14,999 

16.7 

14.9 

11.7 

15,000-19,999 

16.0 

21.5 

22.2 

20,000-24,999 

12.6 

18.6 

21.7 

25,000-34,999 

14.0 

19.5 

22.2 

35,000  + 

7.3 

13.5 

13.3 

Political  party  identification: 
Yes 

NA3 

34.8 

41.0 

No 

NA 

65.2 

59.0 

1 . The  figures  for  the  Canadian  trustees  are  taken  from  an  unpublished  study  by 

M.  A.  Awender,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Windsor,  Windsor,  Ontario. 

2.  These  figures  are  from  the  Canadian  Census,  1976. 

3.  Canadian  figures  for  this  category  are  Not  Available. 

4.  Percentages  should  be  read  down  the  columns. 
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Chancellor  sampled  473  school  boards 
throughout  the  United  States  and  discovered 
that  only  14  per  cent  actually  had  female 
trustees.  A subsequent  study  by  the  United 
States  National  School  Boards’  Association 
Commission  on  the  Role  of  Women  in 
Education  pointed  out  that,  by  1974,  this 
figure  had  increased  dramatically  to  61  per 
cent.  However,  the  ratio  of  male  to  female 
representation  on  the  boards  had  not  shown 
similar  growth  because  women  still  consti- 
tuted only  10  per  cent  of  all  Board 
members. 

The  Ontario  situation  today  shows  a 
more  substantial  change.  Almost  30  per 
cent  of  the  school  trustees  in  Ontario  are 
female.  While  far  from  correlating  exactly 
with  their  percentage  of  the  general 
population,  this  increase  in  the  number  of 
female  trustees  must  obviously  be  attri- 
buted at  least  in  part  to  the  growing 
strength  of  the  ‘woman’s  movement’  and 
the  corresponding  movement  out  of  the 
kitchen  and  into  the  public  realm.  Perhaps 
an  American  study  undertaken  today 
would  produce  results  similar  to  those  of 
the  study  reported  here. 

Other  Variables 

The  variables  of  race,  home  ownership, 
length  of  residency  in  the  community, 
education,  income,  and  political  party 
identification  are  presented  in  Table  1. 

The  first  three  of  these  variables  do  not 
illustrate  any  significant  differences  between 
Ontario  and  the  rest  of  Canada.  The  last 
three  deserve  some  additional  comment. 

First,  Ontario  trustees  attained  a higher 
level  of  education  than  board  members 
across  Canada  generally.  This  supports 
additional  information  uncovered  in  the 
study  (which  will  be  presented  in  more 
detail  later)  that  the  percentage  of  profes- 
sionals and  home  owners  serving  as  board 
members  in  Ontario  is  greater  than  that  in 
Canada  as  a whole.  Second,  these  two 
factors,  in  turn,  help  to  explain  why  the 
income  level  of  Ontario’s  trustees  is  also 
generally  higher.  Third,  a significant 
difference  to  be  noted  from  Table  1 is  that 
a greater  portion  of  Ontario  trustees 
identifies  with  a political  party  than  does 
the  national  sample.  At  the  risk- of 
oversimplifying  a very  complex  situation, 
one  might  argue  that  these  findings  can  be 
partially  explained  by  the  1969  legislation 
consolidating  various  smaller  school  dis- 
tricts into  the  larger  county  board  organiza- 
tion. This  movement  created  school  board 
positions  that  were  more  powerful,  more 
visible,  required  more  campaigning,  and 
were  more  suited  to  those  with  ‘upward 
mobility’  capabilities  and  tendencies.  Con- 
sequently, the  trustee’s  position  became 
much  more  attractive  to  individuals  from 
the  middle  and  upper  socio-economic  class 
ranges  who,  according  to  this  study,  now 
predominate  on  the  school  boards  of 
Ontario. 

Family  Ties 

Perhaps  the  demographic  variables  having 


the  most  influence  on  the  decisions  and 
directions  of  Ontario  school  boards  are  the 
familial  ties  to  education  and  the  occupa- 
tional status  of  the  trustees.  The  argument 
that  ‘educational  elites  might  be  expected 
to  come  disproportionately  from  educa- 
tional families’  is  often  posited,  and  within 
Ontario,  this  appears  to  be  so.  On  the  one 
hand,  such  a situation  enables  one  to 
become  privy  to  specific  information  and 
skills  that  are  advantageous  in  both  the 
screening  and  the  election  process  and  in 
the  decision-making  process  once  one  has 
been  elected.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  view  these  familial  ties  less  favorably 
argue  that  such  a situation  prevents  one 
from  deciding  matters  objectively.  Regard- 
less of  which  school  of  thought  one 
advocates,  the  fact  remains  that  slightly 
over  half  of  the  current  Ontario  trustees 
have  a relative  employed  in  education,  and 
of  these,  approximately  30  per  cent  are 
spouses  of  board  members.  While  well 
over  80  per  cent  of  the  trustees  identified 
their  ‘educational  relative’  as  a teacher, 
almost  10  per  cent  indicated  that  another 
member  of  their  immediate  family  was  also 
serving  or  had  served  as  a trustee. 
Approximately  2 per  cent  indicated  that 
they  had  school  administrators  in  their 
families.  A conclusion  from  such  findings  is 
‘that  the  presence  of  close  family  members 
in  education,  some  of  them  highly  placed, 
predisposes  individuals  toward  an  interest 
in  board  membership.  ’ 

Over  45  per  cent  of  Ontario  trustees 
claimed  that  they  held,  or  had  held,  other 
jobs  in  education.  Of  these,  over  60  per 
cent  are,  or  have  been,  employed  in  the 
teaching  force;  slightly  over  7 per  cent 
have  served  previously  as  board  members; 
and  almost  10  per  cent  have  been 
administrators  within  a school  system. 
Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  71.8  per 
cent  of  the  trustees  stated  that  they  have 
children  of  their  own  presently  attending 
schools  under  their  jurisdiction.  In  short, 
not  only  do  a large  number  of  Ontario 
school  trustees  have  immediate  relatives 
actively  involved  in  education  but  also 
some  hold,  or  have  held,  various  educa- 
tional positions  themselves. 

Occupation  Variable 

The  final  variable  to  be  examined  here  is 
occupational  status.  Earlier  American  re- 
searchers claimed  that  this  variable  was  a 
■peculiarly  valuable  measure  of  the  breadth 
and  variety  of  interest  and  points  of  view 
represented  on  Boards  of  Education,  with 
a direct  correlation  between  occupation 
and  the  philosophies  and  loyalties  carried 
into  the  decision-making  process  of  the 
board.  Consequently,  they  established 
various  occupational  categories  encompas- 
sing various  economic  and  social  classes, 
and  then  determined  the  percentage  of 
trustees  in  each  category.  A glance  at  the 
occupational  backgrounds  of  the  Ontario 
trustees  (see  Table  2)  indicates  that  most 
of  these  characteristics  vary  little  from  the 
findings  of  those  earlier  studies. 


Table  2 / Occupations  of  Ontario  School 
Board  Members 


Cumulative 

Occupations  Percentage  Frequency 

of  Members  Frequency  (by  PTC) 


Professional 

26.5 

26.5 

Management 

17.9 

44.4 

Business 

13.6 

58.0 

Housewife 

16.0 

74.0 

Farmer 

5.6 

79.6 

Labourer 

3.7 

83.3 

Clergy 

3.1 

86.4 

Retired 

9.9 

96.3 

No 

3 7 

Response 

3.7 

100.0  (N  = 183) 

Three  of  these  cagories,  however,  do 
deserve  additional  comment.  First,  as 
already  discussed,  Ontario  has  a higher 
percentage  of  housewives  serving  on 
school  boards  than  the  figures  reported  in 
the  earlier  studies.  But  the  percentage  of 
women  on  Ontario  boards  is  even  higher 
than  one  might  conclude  from  a cursory 
glance  at  Table  2,  for  a sizeable  number 
are  also  included  in  the  percentage  figures 
of  the  other  categories  listed.  Second,  the 
comparatively  larger  number  of  retirees  on 
the  boards  may  be  time  related  — as  time 
demands  on  board  members  have  grown 
and  as  the  job  has  become  more  exacting, 
retirees  have  become  one  of  the  groups 
better  able  to  adjust  to  such  demands. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  the  reason,  such  a 
trend  could  conceivably  alter  the 
philosophical  bent  of  many  school  boards 
throughout  the  province.  Third,  a comment 
about  the  number  of  individuals  in  farm  or 
agriculturally-related  occupations  now 
serving  on  boards:  the  percentage  in 
Ontario  seems  to  be  lower  than  those 
reported  in  earlier  studies.  However,  one 
might  speculate  that  this  is  simply  a 
reflection  of  the  farm  closures  and  the 
rural-school  consolidations  ushered  in  with 
Ontario’s  1969  legislation  establishing  the 
larger  county  school  boards. 

Profile 

Based  on  this  information,  I will  conclude 
with  an  attempt  to  create  a typical  profile 
of  the  Ontario  school  trustee.  The  trustee 
is  probably  a middle-aged  (40-49  years) 
white  male  with  at  least  a high  school,  and 
probably  a university,  education,  who 
earns  more  than  $20,000  per  year,  owns  his 
own  home,  may  or  may  not  have  a strong 
political  party  affiliation,  and  who  has  lived 
in  the  community  for  at  least  sixteen  years. 
Having  provided  such  a description,  I must 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  these  conclu- 
sions are  extremely  generalized.  And 
needless  to  say,  the  information  upon 
which  these  conclusions  are  based  is  also 
in  a state  of  constant  flux.  Hence,  the 
characteristics  of  the  typical  Ontario 
school  trustee  just  described  must  be 
viewed  with  both  of  these  caveats  in  mind, 
and  should  obviously  be  periodically  \ 

reassessed. 
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“I  worry  about 
the  kids  who  have 
the  cards  stacked 
against  them 
before  they 
even  start.” 


INTERVIEW 


Mark  Holmes,  Coordinator  of  OISE ’s 
Office  of  Field  Development,  talks  with 
Peter  McLaren,  author  of  a controversial 
book  entitled  Cries  From  The  Corridor. 

The  book  about  Peter’s  teaching  experi- 
ences in  a North  York  elementary 
school  was  reviewed  in  Orbit  52. 

Holmes:  I’d  like  to  begin  by  asking  you  if 
you  could  give  me  an  idea  of  your  purpose 
in  writing  the  book.  What  do  you  hope 
your  book  will  achieve? 

McLaren:  My  immediate  purpose  was  to 
come  to  grips  with  my  own  anguish,  my 
feelings  of  insignificance,  in  helping 
working-class  and  poor  kids  in  the  North 
York  system.  In  other  words,  it  was  to 
make  sense  of  the  turmoil,  the  problems, 
and  the  anxiety  that  were  building  up 
inside  me  as  I was  teaching  in  the 
inner-city.  Then  when  the  book  began  to 
gel,  to  take  shape,  I felt  that  it  might  reach 
a wider  public.  The  book  is  not  aimed  at 
educators  by  any  means.  I want  to  make 
the  parents,  the  school  administrators,  the 
bureaucrats,  the  curriculum  designers 
aware  of  some  of  the  dynamics  of  teaching 
the  inner-city. 

Holmes:  But  what  are  they  going  to  do  with 
that  awareness?  Your  book  has  much  in 
common  with  other  exposes  of  inner-city 
schools.  We  have  had  a whole  series  of 
them,  especially  from  the  United  States. 
Although  I do  see  your  book  as  differing  in 
one  important  respect:  usually  they  end  up 
saying  ‘Gee  wizz,  if  only  everybody  else 
was  a great  teacher  like  me,  it  would  solve 


all  the  problems.  Why  don’t  all  those  dumb 
bunny  teachers  and  administrators  get  with 
it’;  whereas  I see  your  book  as  being 
essentially  pessimistic  in  saying  there  is  no 
obvious  solution. 

McLaren:  It’s  interesting  you  use  the  word 
‘pessimistic’  — the  glass  half-full  or 
half-empty;  the  optimist  will  say  that  it’s 
half  full,  the  pessimist  that  it’s  half  empty. 

Holmes:  The  fault  with  your  glass  is  that 
it’s  only  about  one  tenth  full,  if  that. 

McLaren:  OK.  Granted,  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  pessimism,  and  to 
extend  the  metaphor  a little  — if  you  take 
the  glass  as  a measure  of  achievement,  I 
would  say  that  on  a scale  of  one  to  ten,  I 
would  give  it  about  a one  for  the  workings 
of  the  present  day  educational  system.  You 
mentioned  that  my  book  was  similar  to  a 
lot  of  books  that  have  appeared  in  the  U.S. 
That’s  just  the  point:  there  isn’t  a book  in 
this  country  about  situations  dealt  with  by, 
say,  Jonathan  Kozol,  Herbert  Kohl,  and 
John  Holt,  or  books  coming  out  of  Bedford 
Stuyvesant,  books  coming  out  of  Roxbury, 
books  coming  out  of  Harlem,  books 
coming  out  of  Watts.  What  I am  trying  to 
say  is  that  we  now  have,  in  pockets  of  our 
Canadian  cities,  certain  social  cultural 
dynamics  reminiscent  of  what  was  written 
about  in  the  States  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies.  Take,  for  example,  the  Jane- 
Finch  corridor  I was  writing  about  . . . 
there  was  a report  funded  by  one  of  the 
banks  suggesting  there  would  be  race  riots 
in  that  area  within  the  next  ten  years.  What 
I’m  trying  to  say  is  that  the  experiences 


that  I lived  through  and  the  situations  I 
describe  are  really  a metaphor  for  what 
teachers  in  expanding  segments  of  our 
society  are  experiencing.  Now  the  other 
interesting  point  — and  I think  this  has  not 
been  touched  on  by  writers  in  the  States  — 
is  that  we  have  a new  dynamic  which  I 
refer  to  as  the  suburban  ghetto.  In  fact, 
that  is  the  sub-title  of  the  book.  We  have 
what  are  called  instant  cities.  I could  name 
five  or  six  areas  of  North  York  which  are 
similar  to  the  Jane-Finch  Corridor.  There’s 
Flemingdon  Park,  Lawrence  Heights,  the 
Peanut  Dome,  and  they  can  be  charac- 
terized in  certain  ways.  Number  one  — 
lack  of  support  systems.  They  weren’t 
designed  as  suburbs.  If  you  look  at  the 
social-planning  council  report,  they  we- 
ren’t meant  to  serve  a great  influx  of 
immigrant  people.  They  weren’t  meant  to 
house,  or  to  ghettoize,  immigrants  in 
highrise  O.H.C.  dwellings.  The  difference, 

I think,  between  what  poor  people 
experience  in  the  suburbs  and  what  poor 
people  experience  in  the  city  is  simply  that, 
in  the  city,  at  least  they  have  back-up 
resources.  They  have  social  services,  they 
have  agencies:  agencies  to  help  single 
mothers,  agencies  to  buffer  the  culture 
shock.  The  help  is  coming  through. 

Holmes:  I don’t  see  that.  I began  teaching 
in  a very  poor  area  in  the  centre  of  the  city 
of  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick,  far  poorer 
than  anything  in  Toronto  today.  And 
certainly  in  terms  of  support  services  there 
was  nothing  like  that  you  describe  for  the 
city.  In  Saint  John  they  came  from  homes 
where  they  had  mud  floors;  kids  didn’t 
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have  any  boots  or  shoes  — that  was  in 
winter;  their  food  was  far  inferior;  and  in 
terms  of  social  support  services,  there  was 
only  a fraction  of  what  exists  in  Toronto 
today.  So  why  these  tremendous  problems 
in  your  so-called  suburban  ghettoes? 

McLaren:  What  you  have  in  the  suburbs, 
and  perhaps  what  you  didn’t  have  in  Saint 
John,  is  poverty  amidst  an  incredible 
amount  of  affluence.  You  know  . . . sitting 
side-by-side  you  have  the  nice  little 
bungalows,  you  have  the  nice  little 
middle-class  homes,  and  you  have  the  kids 
living  in  O.H.C.  roach-infested  highrises 
about  fifty  feet  away.  You  have  about  50 
per  cent  in  Ontario  housing  and  the  other 
50  per  cent  living  in  seventy  thousand 
dollar  homes.  And  to  get  to  the  point  of  the 
issue,  the  political  point  of  my  focus  . . . 
the  school  system  as  it  stands  is  tailored  to 
maintain  the  status  quo;  it’s  tailored  to 
epitomize  middle-class  values;  it’s  tailored 
to  legitimize  middle-class  values;  it’s 
tailored  to  legitimize  a middle-class  con- 
cept of  reality. 

Holmes:  Would  you  give  me  an  example  of 
that?  What’s  a middle-class  value?  This  is 
a beautiful  thing  people  always  trot  out: 
‘Oh!  Middle-class  values  aren’t  they 
terrible!’ 

McLaren:  I’m  not  saying  they’re  terrible. 

Holmes:  What  are  they  then? 

McLaren:  I’m  not  saying  they’re  terrible. 
You’re  saying  they’re  terrible. 


are  concomitant  with  the  status  quo,  but 
they  are  often  puzzling  to  working-class 
kids.  They  are  different  values.  Not 
negative  or  inferior  but  different.  Let’s 
take  a technocratic  world  view.  Is  middle 
class  an  emphasis  on  consumerism?  An 
emphasis  on  success  and  money?  The 
epitome  of  the  kinds  of  values  that  one 
lives  by?  An  emphasis  on  a certain  kind  of 
manner,  a certain  way  of  speaking  — like 
Basil  Bernstein,  for  example,  who  talks 
about  speaking  in  an  elaborate  code? 

Holmes:  You  believe  that  the  inculcation  of 
middle-class  values  is  not  right? 

McLaren:  I’m  saying  it’s  not  right  in  terms 
of  its  rigidity.  What  I am  asking  for  is  a bit 
of  flexibility.  What  I think  we  are  all  guilty 
of  when  we  look  at  ‘culturally  deprived 
kids’  is  that  we  blame  the  victims.  Let  me 
explain.  There  was  an  old  controversy  (and 
I suppose  it  still  flares  up)  about  IQ.  We 
would  look  at  poor  kids  and  say:  ‘Hey, 
there’s  a deficit  in  their  IQ.  They  are  the 
way  they  are  because  of  genetics!’  Now 
we’re  saying,  ‘Hey,  it’s  not  genetically 
inherent  in  poor  kids  to  be  less  intelligent. 
They  are  the  way  they  are  because  of  their 
environment,  because  they  are,  quote, 
‘culturally  deprived.’  So  basically  what  we 
are  doing  is  blaming  the  victims.  We  are 
still  blaming  these  kids  for  the  situation 
they  are  in.  We’re  saying  . . . 

Holmes:  Why  is  that  blame?  Why  is  it 
blame  to  say  that  a person  is  the  product  of 
his  genetic  inheritance  and  his  environ- 
ment? Where  is  the  blame  in  that? 


Holmes:  What  are  they  then? 

McLaren:  Let  me  make  this  clear  — when 
I use  the  term  ‘middle  class,’  I’m  not  doing 
it  in  a pejorative  sense.  Middle-class  values 


McLaren:  OK.  Basically  because  what 
causes  the  kids  not  to  do  well  is  coming 
from  a home  that  doesn’t  have  much 
money.  What  we  do  is  turn  that  into  a 
whole  culture  of  poverty  by  way  of 
explanation,  and  that  deflects  us  from  the 
situation  that  started  the  kids  living  in  that 
way  in  the  first  place  — the  fact  that  they 
are  poor.  I don’t  really  believe  in  cultural 
or  intellectual  deficits  in  poor  kids.  Yes, 
there  are  differences  between  poor  and 
well-off  kids,  but  they  are  those  of  style 
rather  than  ability.  Poor  kids  don’t  have 
adequate  preparation  for  the  reality  of  the 
modern  urban  school,  but  you  could  hardly 
say  that  they  have  a handicap  in  the  sense 
of  a disease  or  something.  There  is  an 
inequality  in  our  system;  there  is  an 
uneven  distribution  of  wealth.  That’s 
number  one.  And  we  make  that  into  a 
whole  culture  of  poverty.  We  say  that  poor 
kids  can’t  abstract  properly,  poor  kids 


can’t  delay  gratification  very  long,  and 
that’s  why  they  are  jumping  up  and  down 
in  their  seats.  We  say  all  these  things 
because  we  can’t  face  . . . 

Holmes:  But  that’s  a middle-class  value, 
isn’t  it  — being  able  to  postpone 
gratification?  Are  you  saying  that  poor  kids 
can  postpone  gratification  or  they  can’t? 

McLaren:  I’m  saying  that  experts  are 
saying  that  they  can’t. 

Holmes:  Do  you  disagree  with  the  experts? 

McLaren:  Yes  I do. 

Holmes:  You’re  saving  they  can? 

McLaren:  Sure  I am.  A lot  of  people  who 
advocate  the  theory  of  cultural  deprivation 
care  about  kids.  They  really  care.  They 
really  think  they  are  doing  poor  kids  good. 
They  want  to  help  and  in  some  cases  they 
do.  But  all  this  talk  about  poor  kids  being 
culturally  deprived  can  sometimes  be  a 
rationalisation  for  educational  failure.  The 
failure  of  the  system.  You  get  linguists  like 
Labov  who’s  studied  working-class  dialect 
from  New  York  street  gangs  like  the  Oscar 
Brothers,  the  Jets,  the  Cobras;  and  when 
you’ve  got  it  all  down  on  paper  and  analyse 
it  out  of  the  middle-class  context,  you  find 
that  there’s  a logic,  there’s  a dignity.  You 
find  that  these  kids  are  not  verbally 
deprived. 

Holmes:  But  they’re  verbally  deprived  in 
terms  of  taking  a job  with  Shell  Oil,  I.B.M. 
or  with  the  North  York  School  Board  as  a 
clerk  or  accountant.  They  are  deprived  of 
what  you  would  describe  as  middle-class 
skills  and  attitudes. 

McLaren:  I agree  that  they  are  deprived  in 
that  sense;  but  I would  argue  that  a school 
should  aim  its  program  at  the  majority  of 
kids.  In  an  inner-city,  I’m  arguing  that 
every  child  has  a right  to  that  middle-class 
linguistic  system.  Every  kid  has  a right  to 
that. 

Holmes:  But  how  can  they  get  that  in  a 
school  which  has  norms  catering  to  your 
inner-city  majority? 

McLaren:  We  have  to  begin  to  adapt  our 
school  system  to  the  language  and  learning 
styles  of  the  majority  in  the  inner-city 
schools.  Everyone  has  a right  to  learn  the 
standard  languages  and  culture  — reading 
and  writing  and  speaking;  but  this  is  the 
end  result,  not  the  beginning  of  the 
educational  process.  And  I don’t  believe 
that  the  standard  language  is  the  only 
medium  through  which  teaching  and 
learning  can  take  place,  or  that  the  first 
step  in  education  is  to  convert  all 
first-graders  to  replicas  of  white  middle- 
class  suburban  children. 

Holmes:  When  will  the  change  take  place 
then?  It’s  like  teaching  children  in  a native 
language.  It  may  be  better  to  teach,  for 


example,  native  Indians  in  Mexico  in  their 
native  language  first,  and  then  convert 
them  to  Spanish  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine. 
Perhaps  then  you  are  saying  that  we  should 
teach  inner-city  kids  in  their  own  idiom  for 
the  first  few  years.  But  when  we  do  make 
the  change? 

McLaren:  I’m  not  so  sure  that  the  change 
should  necessarily  be  made  before  the 
child  is  about  twelve  when  he  has  some 
awareness  of  language  development. 

You’re  saying  that  if  the  child  does  not 
change,  he  will  not  became  President  of 
Shell  Oil.  But,  in  fact,  poor  kids  are  not 
going  to  become  President  of  Shell  Oil 
anyway  because  the  system,  as  it  stands 
right  now,  is  rigged  against  them.  So  I 
don’t  see  what  difference  that  would  make. 
I’m  not  so  sure  that  we  should  hold  our 
value  system  over  and  above  their  value 
system.  I think  they  should  have  an  option. 

Holmes:  How  would  that  option  be  expres- 
sed though?  Let  us  suppose  that  there  are 
parents  of  these  kids  who  have  ambitions 
for  them  to  become  . . . perhaps  not 
President  of  Shell  Oil,  but  richer  materially 
than  they  are  themselves,  and  perhaps 
richer  aesthetically  and  spiritually.  And  I 
don’t  think  this  is  an  idle  supposition;  I 
have  met  many  such  parents  in  my  life. 
How  is  that  option  going  to  be  provided  if 
you  treat  the  kids  as  though  they  come 
from  the  kind  of  background  which  is  so 
different  from  that  of  the  majority  of 
Canadians?  Are  you  suggesting  that  they 
can  speak  two  languages  in  the  school? 

McLaren:  Sure.  I think  if  we  take  a look  at 
the  . . . 

Holmes:  But  you  don’t  in  your  book. 
McLaren:  What? 

Holmes:  They  don’t  speak  two  languages  in 
the  book. 

McLaren:  I don’t  see  what  you’re  getting 
at. 

Holmes:  I’m  saying  that  it’s  pretty  difficult 
for  a kid  in  school  to  have  two  different 
cultures.  It  is  possible,  and  we  know  from 
many  examples,  the  culture  of  the  home 
to  be  different  from  that  of  the  school.  The 
kid  comes  from  home  to  school  where  he 
lives  in  a different  world.  You  seem  to  be 
saying  that  the  culture  of  the  school  should 
replicate  the  culture  of  the  home  for  these 
kids:  and  I’m  saying  how  are  they  going  to 
make  the  move  if  they  want  to? 

McLaren:  I’m  not  saying  the  culture  of  the 
school  should  replicate  the  culture  of  the 
home.  What  I’m  trying  to  get  at  is  basically 
a question  of  attitude.  You  have  the 
famous  Rosenthal  factor  where  Rosenthal 
went  into  a school  and  told  all  the  teachers 
that  this  child  and  this  child  and  that  child 
were  bright  and  that  they  were  early 
bloomers.  . . . 


Holmes:  That  study  has  never  been  repli- 
cated. 

McLaren:  Hasn’t  it? 

Holmes:  You  need  to  look  at  the  research 
design  of  that  study. 

McLaren:  Let’s  put  it  aside  then,  and  I’ll 
go  from  my  own  experience.  But  let  me 
just  explain,  in  case  people  are  interested, 
what  that  study  entailed.  Basically, 
teachers  were  told  that  certain  kids  in  the 
class  were  early  bloomers,  and  those  kids 
turned  out  to  be  early  bloomers  because  of 
the  attitude  of  the  teacher  towards  them. 
Now,  whether  in  fact  that  was  a legitimate 
study  . . . I’m  sure  we  could  pick  apart  any 
study  that  we  might  want  to  talk  about. 

Holmes:  If  you  are  making  the  point  that 
teachers’  expectations  have  an  important 
influence  on  the  behavior  of  kids, 
including  academic  behavior,  then  there  is 
no  argument  between  us.  I grant  that 
completely. 

McLaren:  What  I’m  trying  to  get  at  is  the 
essential  fallacy  of  that  whole  verbal 
deprivation  theory  in  tracing  the  educa- 
tional failure  of  the  child  to  his  personal 
deficiencies  and,  in  turn,  to  his  home 
environment.  When  the  failure  reaches 
such  massive  proportions  as  it  does  in  our 
system,  we  have  got  to  start  looking  at  the 
social  and  cultural  obstacles  to  learning 
and  the  inability  of  the  schools  to  adjust  to 
the  social  situation.  Operation  Headstart 
for  instance  . . . the  fault  is  always  found 
not  in  the  data  or  the  theory  but  in  the 
children.  And  very  often  this  deprivation 
theory  only  becomes  further  proof. 

Holmes:  But  this  is  your  interpretation.  I 
don’t  know  where  the  researchers  are 
saying  it’s  the  children’s  fault.  I would  say 
quite  the  opposite. 

McLaren:  We  are  dealing,  it  would  seem, 
not  so  much  with  culturally  deprived  kids 
as  with  culturally  depriving  schools.  The 
onus  is  put  on  the  kids,  the  onus  is  not  put 
on  the  overall  outer  structure. 

Holmes:  Who’s  putting  the  onus? 

McLaren:  You  take  a look  at  the  majority 
of  research  on  anything  that’s  done  in  the 
school  system.  Any  kind  of  remedial 
program  that’s  carried  on  in  the  schools 
has  very  short  effect.  Things  might  get 
better  for  a while  but  it’s  very  short  term.  I 
really  don’t  think  that  the  gap  can  be 
bridged  between  the  achievement  of  poor 
kids  and  the  achievement  of  rich  kids 
unless  changes  first  of  all  occur  outside  the 
classroom.  This  may  seem  rather  utopian, 
but  I’m  exploring  the  idea  now  of  school 
being  what  Erik  Erickson  called 
‘psychosocial-moratorium’  — that  is,  I feel 
that  in  schools  kids  should  be  protected 
from  the  interest  groups  of  society.  What 
happens  now  is  you  get  a principal  running 
a school  in  a community  like  the 
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Jane-Finch  Corridor,  and  some  guy  from 
the  Renaissance  committee  wants  Margaret 
Laurence’s  Diviners  pulled  out  of  the 
system,  out  of  our  libraries.  And  someone 
else  will  come  over  and  say  ‘We  want  the 
phonics  method,’  or  ‘I  want  context  Qs.’ 
And  what  happens  is  that  the  principal  tries 
to  please  each  interest  group  and  you  end 
up  with  a watered-down  mush  for  a 
curriculum. 

Holmes:  But  isn’t  that  a problem  of 
democracy? 

McLaren:  I think  it  is.  But  I think  it’s  a 
perverted  form  of  democracy.  When  I was 
fighting  the  North  York  Board  with 
teachers  last  year,  we  were  trying  to  tell 
the  board,  ‘Look,  there  are  situations  you 
wouldn’t  believe  happening  in  our  inner- 
city  schools.’  Well,  first  of  all  one  of  the 
officials  said  that  there  are  no  inner-city 
schools  in  North  York,  to  which  I replied, 
‘Believe  me  there  are!’  Teachers  from 
fourteen  different  schools  got  together  with 
principals,  and  gathered  little  anecdotes 
which  are  essentially  like  the  anecdotes  in 
my  book;  and  we  wrote  a report, 
interspersing  these  anecdotes  throughout. 
They  said,  ‘Fine,  fine,  yes  we  know  there 
are  problems.’  And  we  said,  ‘At  least  the 
schools  should  be  prioritized  in  terms  of 
need.  The  school  that  has  the  most  needs 
should  be  given  the  most  resources;  it’s 
only  fair.’  They  said,  ‘We  don’t  like  the 
term  inner-city;  we  prefer  the  term  special 
needs.’  I said,  ‘Fine,  then  I think  that  the 
special-need  schools  that  have  the  most 
problems  should  get  the  most  resources.’ 
And  they  said,  ‘Every  school  is  a 
special-need  school,  and  we  can’t  give  one 
special-need  school  more  resources  than 
another,  because  that’s  not  being  dem- 


ocratic.’  And  that’s  back  to  your  point.  I 
agree  with  you  that  it’s  democracy,  but  it’s 
a perversion  of  democracy.  Perhaps  it’s  a 
Catch  22  we  really  can’t  get  out  of,  but  I 
like  to  think  we  can.  The  Toronto  Board 
was  able  to  prioritize  their  schools  in  terms 
of  needs.  They  used  certain  criteria  such  as 
density,  income  of  family,  country  of 
origin,  and  put  them  through  the  Blution 
socio-economic  index. 

Holmes:  Maybe  that  also  helps  explain  why 
there  is  such  a trickle,  or  maybe  drift,  from 
some  Toronto  public  schools  to  separate 
schools  or  private  schools.  In  other  words, 
some  of  those  people  who  are  perhaps 
more  advantaged  by  your  terms  think  that 
if  they’re  not  going  to  get  the  best 
education,  or  good  education,  from  the 
Public  Board,  they  will  go  elsewhere  to  get 
it.  In  which  case  that  just  leads  to 
increased  segregation.  Anyway,  I’d  like  to 
get  to  your  book.  We’re  talking  about 
general  questions.  I’d  like  you  to  comment 
on  a perception  I had  on  reading  the  book 
of  the  tremendous  number  of  details  of 
problems  relating  to  violence,  of  stories 
with  sexual  connotations,  and  the  use 
perhaps  of  what  you  would  call  ‘non- 
middle-class’ language;  yet  there  was  very 
little  on  the  academic  learning  of  the  kids. 
I’d  like  you  to  comment  on  why  that  is  so. 

McLaren:  It  wasn’t  my  intention  in  writing 
the  book  to  comment  on  academic 
learning. 

Holmes:  What  was  the  academic  progress 
of  the  kids? 

McLaren:  I guess  if  you  judge  them  in 
terms  of  middle-class  standards  . . . 

Holmes:  No,  their  own  standards. 

McLaren:  In  terms  of  their  own  standards, 

I would  say  that  their  progress  got  better. 
There  were  quite  a number  of  kids  that 
were  achieving.  . . . You  see  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  book,  one  of  the  sub-texts  of 
the  book,  was  my  struggle  to  help  these 
kids,  using  the  standard  curriculum  as  did 
every  teacher.  And  first  of  all  I was 
shocked  to  discover  that  these  programs 
I’d  been  told  about  in  teacher’s  college  and 
I’d  learned  about  during  my  master’s 
program  were  not  working.  What  could  I 
do?  Asking  the  other  teachers  what  they 
were  doing  in  their  classes,  I found  an 
attitude  among  them  that  was  colored  by 
the  whole  verbal  deprivation  theory.  Don’t 
expect  the  kids  to  do  this,  don’t  expect 
them  to  do  that.  Well  I found  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  a lot  of  the  kids  were  doing 
what  a lot  of  the  teachers  thought  they 
couldn’t  do. 

Holmes:  You  didn’t  describe  that  in  your 
book. 

McLaren:  No. 

Holmes:  Why?  Because  it  was  irrelevant  or 


because  it  was  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  of 
the  book? 

McLaren:  I don’t  think  it’s  completely 
irrelevant,  but  what  I am  saying  is  that 
most  teachers  don’t  judge  a kid  in  terms  of 
his  own  standards;  most  people  judge  kids 
in  terms  of  middle-class  standards.  So  if 
my  grade  6 class  were  transferred,  say,  to  a 
school  in  a wealthy  area  of  Don  Mills,  the 
teachers  would  say  that  these  kids  were 
dummies  and  they  should  all  be  in  special 
ed.  The  way  I perceived  these  kids,  they 
were  doing  fine.  It  took  a heck  of  a lot  out 
of  me  though.  Fortunately  I had  an 
incredibly  sensitive  principal,  a man  I 
respect,  and  if  we  could  only  clone  more 
Jim  Montgomeries  and  put  them  in 
inner-city  schools,  I think  the  kids  would 
stand  a better  chance.  But  basically  I was 
burned  out.  I was  battling  too  many  fronts 
at  once. 

Holmes:  I was  struck  by  the  time  you 
brought  your  daughter  into  the  school,  and 
what  struck  me  about  her  bad  experience 
that  day  was  if  that  school  and  that  class 
were  not  appropriate  for  her,  by  what 
standard  do  you  say,  it’s  all  right  for  these 
kids  but  not  for  my  daughter?  Isn’t  this  the 
very  paternalism  that  you’re  criticising  in 
others?  I would  argue  that  those  kids  . . . 

McLaren:  Well,  first  of  all.  . . . 

Holmes:  I would  say  that  those  kids  should 
have  the  same  rights  as  my  kids  . . . 

McLaren:  Well,  I certainly  . . . 

Holmes:  ...  to  an  education  and  to  an 
advance. 

McLaren:  Listen,  I’m  not  saying  these  kids 
don’t  have  the  right  to  an  education.  I 
think  you  are  misinterpreting  me.  What  I 
am  basically  trying  to  say  is  that  teachers’ 
attitudes  in  the  system  are  geared  to, 
school  programs  are  tailored  to,  a linguistic 
approach  in  which  middle-class  kids  will 
succeed  better  than  poor  kids.  What  I want 
is  to  scrap  this  verbal  deprivation  theory 
business  and  meet  the  kids  where  they  are. 
Let’s  try  and  get  rid  of  our  prejudices;  let’s 
try  and  have  a positive  attitude  towards 
these  kids,  which  I think  I did  towards  the 
end  of  the  book,  and  let’s  reach  them. 
Somehow  let’s  make  the  education  mean- 
ingful and  the  programs  relevant.  I am  not 
saying  that  it’s  OK  for  those  kids  not  to 
succeed  but  it’s  not  OK  for  my  daughter. 

My  daughter  had  what  could  be  considered 
something  of  a culture  shock  coming  into 
my  classroom.  I’m  not  saying  that  I 
wouldn’t  send  my  daughter  to  that  school. 

Holmes:  Would  you? 

McLaren:  I think  with  certain  teachers  I 
would.  Depending  on  their  attitude  I 
would. 

Holmes:  But  she  didn’t  even  stay  for  the 


afternoon  in  the  class  that  you  were 
teaching  yourself. 

McLaren:  Right.  It  wouldn’t  be  an  easy 
task. 

Holmes:  How  can  these  kids  whose  use  of 
language  and  behavior  is  accepted  in  the 
school  . . . how  can  they  expect  to  be 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  Toronto 
employers  in  jobs  that  will  give  them  some 
satisfaction,  some  future  and  some  possi- 
bility for  advancement?  Middle-class  ad- 
vancement, if  you  like. 

McLaren:  I think  both  of  us  would  like  to 
see  the  kids  succeed.  I would  love  to  see 
my  kids  in  a good  job,  a job  in  which  they 
could  experience  pride  and  respect  and 
dignity.  What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
the  approach. 

Holmes:  That’s  right. 

McLaren:  My  approach  is  not  one  of  let 
the  kids  act  the  way  they  are,  let  the  kids 
do  this,  let  the  kids  do  that.  What  I am 
saying  is  that  somehow  the  teacher  has  to 
understand  the  kids  he  is  teaching,  and 
through  that  kind  of  understanding  to  use 
the  interface  of  the  culture  in  coming  up 
with  the  curriculum.  The  teacher  has  to 
use  the  phenomenology  of  the  student,  to 
come  to  grips  with  reaching  the  kid  in  his 
education.  Teaching  is  really  an  art.  It  is  to 
me.  An  existential  kind  of  art.  If  you  had 
kids  like  those  we’ve  been  talking  about, 
how  would  you  attempt  to  reach  them? 

Holmes:  Let  me  say  not  how  I would  but 
how  I did.  When  I started  in  an  inner-city 
school,  the  kids  certainly  used  street 
language  outside  the  school,  they  certainly 
used  physical  violence  to  settle  arguments 
outside  the  school;  but  they  didn’t  do  it 
within  the  bounds  of  the  school  because  it 
was  not  accepted  — because,  if  you  like, 
we  put  our  middle-class  standards  on  them. 

The  fact  is  that  it  was  very  rare  to  hear  — 

I’m  not  saying  it  was  never  heard  because 
those  kids  of  coarse  became  excited  and 
angry  . . . but  it  was  unusual,  and  other 
kids  would  be  shocked  to  hear  a four-letter 
word  used  in  the  school  or  in  class; 
similarly  when  they  tried  to  settle  an 
argument  by  violence  in  school.  Whereas  it 
seems  to  me  that,  in  your  book,  you  relate 
this  as  though  it’s  something  to  be 
accepted  because  the  kids  don’t  know  any 
better,  because  of  the  backgrounds  they 
come  from. 

McLaren:  I think  you’re  reading  that  in,  I 
think  you’re  ... 

Holmes:  Would  they  happen  if  they  weren’t 
accepted? 

McLaren:  They  weren’t  accepted.  In  order 
to  survive  in  schools  like  that,  teachers 
accept  perhaps  a little  bit  more  swearing,  \ 
abrasive  language,  and  physical  language 
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than  they  would  tolerate  in  a middle-class 
school;  but  certainly  they  don’t  accept. 
That’s  why  teachers  have  nervous  break- 
downs. That’s  why  ...  A friend  of  mine 
was  telling  me  about  a teacher  in  his 
inner-city  school  who  had  competed  in  the 
Munich  Olympics,  and  my  friend  found 
him  banging  his  head  against  a wall,  blood 
streaking  down  the  wall.  He  ran  out  of  the 
school.  He  couldn’t  take  it  any  more. 

That’s  why  teachers  bum  out.  Because 
somehow  there’s  this  conflict  that  there 
are  poor  kids  in  our  society,  poor  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  and  somehow  we 
have  to  make  education  more  meaningful 
for  them.  If  I knew  the  answers,  I’d  write  a 
book  and  make  a million  dollars.  My  book 
isn’t  about  answers.  My  book  is  about 
disclosing  the  harsh  realities  of  the 
problems.  It’s  a first  step  towards  a 
solution,  and  it’s  a step  that  has  to  be 
taken.  I was  a middle-class  teacher;  I 
lived  in  the  suburbs,  in  Willowdale;  my 
parents  were  fairly  well-off;  I went  through 
teachers’  college;  I did  some  post  graduate 
work  and  a masters;  we  sat  and  talked 
about  kids  and  what  kinds  of  programs  we 
should  use  — why  don’t  you  try  this,  and 
why  don’t  you  try  that.  Then  I went  into 
this  school,  a school  that  is  growing  more 
and  more  like  other  schools  in  the  city  and 
across  the  country,  and  I’m  saying  how  are 
we  going  to  reach  kids  like  this,  what  can 
we  do  to  help  them?  That’s  what  I am 
trying  to  say.  The  only  thing  I do  know  is 
that  teachers  are  going  to  have  to  take  their 
middle-class  value  system  and  somehow 
throw  it  aside  and  say,  ‘I’m  going  to  try  to 
reach  these  kids  somehow,  and  I want 
them  to  bring  their  own  context,  their  own 
metaphors,  to  learning.  And  maybe  we  can 
meet,  somehow  there  can  be  a synthesis.’  I 
wasn’t  able  to  do  it  without  extreme  pain. 
And  if  you  look  at  a broader  perspective 
like,  say,  the  Globe  and  Mail  article  — The 
Poor  Lose  out  of  College  Financing.  Well 
that’s  another  thing:  a father  earning  $4,000 
to  $6,000  a year  can  expect  to  get  back 
only  69  cents  for  every  dollar  spent  on 
higher  education  while  a family  in  the 
$10,000  to  $15,000  bracket  can  expect  to 
get  a return  of  $1 .26.  You  get  things 
neglected  like  education  of  the  under- 
privileged, handicapped,  native  people. 

You  get  major  problems  in  integrating 
academic  and  vocational  curricula  in  high 
schools. 

Holmes:  OK.  I would  like  to  put  a couple 
of  questions  to  you  from  different  points  of 
view  that  the  questioners  might  think 
provided  answers  to  the  problems  you’ve 
just  described.  First  of  all,  let’s  take  what 
one  might  call  a neo-Marxist  perspective. 

A neo-Marxist  is  going  to  say,  ‘Yes,  you’re 
describing  a structural  fault  in  society,  but 
pleasant,  agreeable,  heart-warming 
teachers  like  yourself  only  perpetuate  the 
problem;  it’s  like  giving  Pablum  to  the 
masses  to  keep  them  quiet.  What  we  need 
is  a restructured,  Marxist,  egalitarian 
society,  and  then  all  sections  will  get  the 


same  share  of  the  education  dollar.’  How 
would  you  respond  to  that  argument? 

McLaren:  Well,  I am  not  Marxist  or 
neo-Marxist. 

Holmes:  I believe  it.  I don’t  see  that  as  the 
position  you  are  taking.  More  the  tradi- 
tional, small  T liberal  position. 

McLaren:  Yes.  I am  taking  a liberal 
position. 

Holmes:  Then  how  do  you  respond  to  the 
neo-Marxist  plan? 

McLaren:  My  answer  to  the  neo-Marxist 
solution  is  look,  if  you  want  me  to  paint  my 
kids  as  working-class  heroes,  then  the 
public  would  think  everything  is  OK,  and 
everything  is  not  OK.  And  their  response 
is  you’re  just  cry-baby  liberal,  like  Laurier 
LaPierre  who’s  doing  the  foreword  for 
your  book.  And  I say  maybe  Canadian 
society  right  now  needs  a middle-class 
liberal  to  speak  out,  and  I think  Laurier 
LaPierre  is  doing  a good  job  trying  to 
shake  Canadians  out  of  their  rigid  ways  of 
looking  at  education.  Maybe  that’s  an 
essential  step  because  I really  don’t  feel 
the  majority  of  Canadians  know  , . . 

Holmes:  You’re  not  answering  my  ques- 
tion. What  the  neo-Marxists  would  also  say 
is  that  you’re  part  of  the  problem,  not  part 
of  the  solution,  because  by  helping  to  calm 
these  people  down  and  improve  their 
situations  slightly  and  moderately,  and 
accommodate  their  problems,  you’re  keep- 
ing the  masses  quiet  — which  is  just  what 
the  filthy  capitalists  want.  How  are  you 
going  to  solve  this  problem  without  a 
structural  change  in  society? 

McLaren:  Oh,  I’m  not  saying  that  we  can 
solve  it  without  one.  But  if  they  suggest 
I’m  part  of  the  problem  because  I’m 
keeping  them  happy  — in  other  words,  I’m 
offering  them  bread  and  circuses  while  the 
evils  of  capitalism  only  gain  a stronger 
foothold  — I would  say,  yes,  what  I am 
doing  basically  is  putting  a bandage  over  a 
mortal  wound  or  giving  a shot  of  morphine 
to  a dying  man,  but  I feel  it’s  necessary. 
Yeah.  It  could  very  well  be  that  people 
reading  my  book  would  feel  pity,  and  I 
guess  that  pity  to  Marxists  is  a middle-class 
sentiment.  I suppose  Marxists  would  say 
pity  is  about  the  only  (and  not  that 
positive)  middle-class  sentiment  that  we 
have  towards  poor  people. 

One  neo-Marxist  said  to  me,  ‘OK,  you 
want  people  to  pity  them;  but  we  want  to 
go  into  the  communities  and  organize 
them  and  battle  with  the  parents.’  And  I 
said  ‘Look,  when  you  do  that,  I’ll  join  you. 
But  in  the  meantime,  I want  to  make  the 
public  aware  of  what’s  going  on.’  If  the 
administrators  in  the  board  office  don’t 
know  what’s  happening  with  these  kids, 
then  certainly  the  majority  of  the  Canadian 
people  don’t  know.  That  certainly  has  to 


be  the  first  step.  I don’t  mind  being  called  a 
‘knee-jerk  liberal’  in  order  to  make  that 
first  step.  Then  once  the  public  is  aware  of 
what’s  happening  in  a number  of  our 
schools,  then  fine.  If  the  neo-Marxists  want 
me  to  go  into  the  communities  to  organize 
the  working-class  parents  into  approaching 
the  board  for  more  resources.  I’ll  go  along 
with  them.  You  see  the  trouble  with  the 
neo-Marxists  is  that  they  are  idealists. 

They  are  inflexible.  For  example,  one 
neo-Marxist  said,  ‘If  I had  read  your  book 
ten  years  ago,  you  would  have  been  a hero 
of  mine  because  I was  a social  worker  then 
and  I felt  that  we  all  had  to  pity  these  kids. 
But  now  I’ve  been  a neo-Marxist  for  so 
many  years,  I feel  that  you’re  just  a 
knee-jerk  liberal.’  Very  often  in  the 
Marxist  ideology  there  is  no  room  for 
flexibility.  They  are  too  dogmatic. 

Holmes:  There’s  no  room  for  the  morphine 
for  the  dying  man,  and  realistically,  as  the 
neo-Marxists  don’t  appear  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  obtaining  power  in  Canada,  it’s  in 
a sense  fairly  easy  to  expound  a dogma 
which  is  never  going  to  have  to  be  tried. 

Let  me  therefore  try  a criticism  from  the 
opposite  point  of  view  which  is  closer  to 
my  own.  If  one  takes  a small  ‘c’ 
conservative  position,  one  would  say  that 
traditionally  education  in  Canada  and  in 
the  Western  world  has  been  one  route  — 
imperfect  perhaps,  but  one  route  — to 
social  mobility,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
kids  who  have  been  able  to  choose  their 
own  future  largely  because  of  their 
educational  background.  Yet  if  one  de- 
emphasizes  the  traditional  structure  of  the 
school  in  terms  of  manners,  in  terms  of  the 
basic  skills,  one  is,  in  fact,  removing  the 
opportunity  from  those  kids  who  would 
otherwise  prosper,  and  therefore  make 
them  more  frustrated  because  they’ve 
never  had  a chance. 

McLaren:  I see  that  as  a rather  dangerous 
argument  because  what  you’re  doing  when 
you  put  the  emphasis  on  the  kids  that  do 
make  it  — you  know,  ‘Horatio  Alger,  I 
hear  you  calling’  — is  to  legitimize  a system 
which,  through  neglect,  is  institutionally 
racist,  and  which,  by  its  manner  of 
orchestration,  is  prejudicing  a great,  great 
number  of  kids  who  don’t  have  the 
advantages  that  the  middle-class  have. 

Holmes:  In  a free  society,  what’s  wrong 
with  parents  passing  on  their  advantages  to 
their  children?  Should  you  prevent  it? 

McLaren:  I disagree  first  of  all  that  this  is  a 
free  society. 

Holmes:  I didn’t  say  it  was.  I said  in  a free 
society,  how  can  you  prevent  parents  from 
passing  on  some  of  their  advantages  to 
their  children?  And  should  you? 

McLaren:  No.  And  I should  make  my 
position  clear.  I believe  that  most  middle- 
class  kids  are  going  to  do  well  in  school 
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regardless  of  their  instructors,  the  cur- 
riculum, or  the  programs.  I think  the 
greatest  cultural  determinant  in  academic 
success  is  socio-economic  background  of 
the  parents. 

Holmes:  That’s  well  established  in  the 
research,  so  we  won’t  argue  about  that. 

McLaren:  So  I don’t  worry  about  the  kids 
coming  from  middle-class  homes.  I worry 
about  the  kids  who  have  the  cards 
stacked  against  them  before  they  even 
start.  Researchers  like  Rist,  Good,  Brophy 
and  others  have  pointed  out  that  kids  from 
working-class  homes  get  treated  differently 
in  school  — they  are  rewarded  for  poorer 
performance.  This  research  has  been  done 
in  a methodologically  sound  way,  and 
shows  that  invariably  the  poor  kids  are  the 
losers.  Those  are  the  kids  that  worry  me. 
Those  are  the  kids  we  should  be  putting 
the  emphasis  upon. 

Holmes:  I’m  not  disagreeing  with  you 
there.  I’m  just  talking  about  the  kind  of 
emphasis.  And  what  I think  these  kids 
need  are  educational  skills.  They  need  to 
be  made  skilled  in  reading  and  skilled  in 
writing;  they  need  to  become  physically  fit; 
they  need,  in  fact,  the  same  kind  of 
characteristics  that  middle-class  kids  need. 

McLaren:  But  let’s  talk  about  these 
middle-class  things  that  are  so  sacred  in 
our  society.  I think  we  get  into  this  kind  of 
vicious  circle.  We  think  because  there  are 
companies  like  Shell  Oil  and  because  there 
are  job  openings  for  middle-class  kids,  we 
must  condone  the  means  and  the  value 
system  that  are  legitimized  by  the  school.  I 
think  that  society  would  be  in  a better 
shape  if  school  or  schooling  could  be  a 
process  of  investigating  the  social/cultural 
undergirdings  — the  myths,  the  supposi- 
tions — that  our  middle-class  culture  is 
built  upon.  I’m  getting  back  to  the 
psycho-social  moratorium  idea.  What  is 
legitimated  in  schools  today  is  what 
conforms  to  a kind  of  technological  world 
view  — an  emphasis  on  efficiency,  on 
quantifying  behavior,  objectifying  exper- 
ience, predicting  and  controlling  the  future. 

Holmes:  Could  Canada  support  a popula- 
tion of  twenty-four  million  people  without 
that  emphasis  on  technology  and  the 
future. 

McLaren:  I think  so.  I think  it’s  a myth  to 
think  we  can’t. 

Holmes:  Can  you  name  me  a society  in  the 
world  which  has  been  able  to  sustain  a 
very  dense  population  without  that  kind  of 
technical  orientation?  I can  think  of  a 
number  of  societies  that  haven’t  been  able 
to  survive  very  well. 

McLaren:  Like  who? 

Holmes:  Well,  I think  some  of  the  Latin- 


American  societies,  for  example,  which  are 
in  a great  deal  of  trouble.  Some  of  the 
African  societies. 

McLaren:  It  may  very  well  be  that  society 
as  it  stands  now  will  not  be  able  to  operate 
without  the  technocrats  or  the  plutocrats, 
but  I think  that  there  should  be  some 
alternatives  in  our  perceptions  of  reality 
and  the  way  we  use  our  technology. 

Holmes:  But  we  have  alternatives.  Aren’t 
you  an  alternative? 

McLaren:  I don’t  know  how  legitimate  an 
alternative  I am,  as  yet. 

Holmes:  There  are  many  who  think  like 
you.  Surely  ours  is  the  society  above  all  — 
and  I don’t  just  mean  Canada  but  Western 
society  today  — which  permits  more 
alternatives  than  have  ever  been  permitted 
in  the  past. 

McLaren:  Well,  I certainly  wasn’t  a per- 
missable  alternative  in  terms  of  the  North 
York  Board.  I was  harassed  by  trustees;  I 
was  upbraided  by  the  Director  of  Educa- 
tion because  I happened  to  smuggle  a CBC 
crew  into  the  school  one  day  and  protest 
the  cutbacks  and  what’s  happening  in  the 
city  schools.  I’m  doing  an  article  right  now 
on  two  of  my  colleagues  who  were  raked 
over  the  coals  because  they  cooperated 
with  the  media. 

Holmes:  No.  I’m  not  saying  that  any 
alternative  behavior  is  acceptable  in  a 
particular  job.  After  all,  if  I am  employing 
a computer  programmer,  I want  that 
person  to  program  computers.  If  I’m 
employing  a teacher  in  a public  education 
system  which  is  supporting  the  Canadian 
society,  then  I want  a teacher  who  is 
compatible  with  the  program  and  the 
curriculum  and  the  objectives  as  laid  down 
by  the  society. 

McLaren:  What  if  those  objectives  that  you 
are  talking  about  are  ones  you  felt  you 
couldn’t  morally  live  by? 

Holmes:  Then  one  should  either  set  up  an 
alternative  school  or  resign. 

McLaren:  Have  you  ever  been  in  an 
institution  where  you  felt  that  the  goals  and 
aspirations  of  your  job  were  in  conflict  with 
your  own  moral  integrity? 

Holmes:  I’ve  been  very  close  to  it,  yes. 

I’ve  been  in  a number  of  situations  where 
I’ve  certainly  been  extremely  close.  For 
example,  once  I was  principal  of  a school 
where  there  was  reluctant  intervention  by 
the  administration  to  ban  a book  that  I was 
using  with  the  kids.  I thought  the  book  was 
extremely  suitable  and  very  good  for  them. 
That  was  very,  very  close.  I’m  not 
suggesting  that  one  should  resign  lightly. 
But  nevertheless,  if  fundamentally  one’s 
opposed  to  what  one  is  doing  in  a 


continuing  way,  then  the  alternative  is 
resignation. 

McLaren:  When  looking  at  education 
though,  it’s  not  education  that  forms 
society  in  a certain  way.  It’s  society  which, 
having  formed  itself  in  a certain  way, 
establishes  the  education  to  fit  the  values 
which  guide  the  society. 

Holmes:  Sure.  ’Twas  always  thus. 

McLaren:  You  know,  it’s  funny,  Mark,  but 
I think  we  both  have  the  same  objectives  in 
mind  in  terms  of  helping  disadvantaged 
kids. 

Holmes:  I think  we  do. 

McLaren:  But  being  in  the  classroom  for 
five  years  and  living  in  the  world  of  these 
kids,  crying  with  them  and  laughing  with 
them,  I couldn’t  bear  watching  them  sink.  I 
felt  school  had  to  make  more  of  a 
difference. 

Holmes:  Well,  I think  my  experience  was 
perhaps  a little  bit  different  from  yours. 

I’m  not  saying  I was  a better  teacher  than 
you  or  mine  was  a better  school  than 
yours,  although  probably  the  latter  is  true, 
but  my  experience  was  that  we  did  help  a 
heck  of  a lot  of  those  kids.  A few  of 
them  . . . admittedly  it’s  only  a minority, 
but  a few  really  made  it  academically 
coming  from  nothing;  and  a lot  — although 
they  didn’t  become  great  world  leaders  or 
leaders  of  industry  or  anything  — if  that  is 
the  pinnacle  of  one’s  objectives  . . . they 
became,  what  I would  call  good,  solid 
citizens,  reasonably  well-educated,  who 
felt  good  about  themselves,  and  played  a 
useful  part  in  society.  Yet  these  kids  came 
from  very  poor  backgrounds.  I think  we 
helped  them  by  giving  them  the  skills  to 
speak  publicly  and  clearly,  to  write  clearly. 
We  taught  them  basic  skills  of  general 
knowledge  that  are  easy  for  middle-class 
people  to  look  down  upon.  If  you  already 
have  the  facts  of  geography  and  history, 
who  cares  about  them.  But  to  people  who 
know  nothing,  it’s  important. 

McLaren:  Well,  you  talked  about  helping 
these  kids  to  become  good  solid  citizens, 
but  it’s  good  solid  citizens  who  turn  around 
and  get  elected  to  school  boards  as  trustees 
or  administrators  and  perpetuate  a system 
of  education  which,  in  fact,  works  against 
poor  kids  — a discriminatory  kind  of 
education.  It  is  stacked  in  favor  of  the 
middle-class  child.  This  is  not  an  equal 
system.  It’s  still  a kind  of  social-Darwinist 
position  that  the  kids  who  really  have  what 
it  takes,'  who  are  the  smarts,  will  get  ahead, 
and  the  kids  that  don’t  won’t.  And  lfet  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may.  Well,  we  know 
now.  I guess  what  I want  the  schools  to  do 
is  to  be  more  active  politically  and  to 
somehow  fight  — or  teach  working-class 
kids  to  fight  and  working-class  parents  to 
be  more  politically  astute. 
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Read  On-  Grades  4-8 


Michael  Barnes,  Principal, 
Queen  Elizabeth  School, 
Kirkland  Lake 


Four  years  ago,  we  surveyed  the  reading 
preferences  of  165  children  at  the  Junior 
division  level  in  one  school  in  Kirkland 
Lake  (see  Orbit  35,  p.  25).  The  Junior 
years  are  the  ones  when  children  really 
become  turned  on  to  reading.  The  ten  to 
twelve  years  olds  provide  more  writers 
with  jobs  and  offer  potential  gravy  for 
publishers. 

The  results  of  our  first  survey  were  a 
mixed  bag  of  facts  and  opinions.  They 
appeared  to  show  that  children  in  the 
middle  years  were  reading  widely,  had 
tastes  as  diverse  as  grownups,  and  knew 
what  they  liked.  So  in  February  1980,  some 
of  us  wondered  if  this  reading  activity  still 
flourished  among  them.  When  children 


reached  the  later  elementary  years,  did  the 
previous  generalizations  hold?  It  was  time 
for  another  survey. 

The  new  reading  scan  covered  interests 
of  youngsters  in  Grades  Four  through 
Eight.  Over  five  hundred  children  in  four 
schools  were  to  take  part.  Influenza 
outbreaks  and  the  odd  spoiled  paper 
whittled  this  down  to  446. 

Critics  will  point  to  the  limited  nature  of 
the  survey.  It  took  place  in  a small  town. 
The  whole  thing  was  rather  impromptu  and 
not  at  all  scholarly.  Just  so.  Take  it  as  one 
tiny  glimpse  of  current  reading. 

The  ten  categories  of  books  were 
difficult  to  choose  and  invite  argument. 
Mystery  and  Adventure  could  have  been 
lumped  together.  There  was  no  Humor 
section  because  many  children  in  the  first 
survey  took  this  to  mean  cartoons  or  joke 
books.  School  stories  had  a single  category 
in  the  first  survey,  but  were  dropped  this 
time  for  lack  of  interest.  Supernatural  was 
a newcomer  on  the  current  list;  it  seemed 


to  have  a much  different  connotation  from 
the  standby,  Ghosts,  and  reflected  appa- 
rent movie  and  novel  interest.  Finally,  the 
category  Space  was  introduced  instead  of 
Science  Fiction;  it  seemed  a much  more 
popular  term  with  young  people.  Fantasy 
was  skipped  as  was  Realistic  or  kitchen- 
sink  fiction. 

Despite  the  more  than  five  years  span  in 
age  and  maturity,  the  1980  survey  showed 
that  Mystery  was  the  top  choice  for  each 
grade.  Adventure  enjoyed  the  second  place 
in  each  of  the  five  grades.  By  these  two 
preferences,  the  students  retained  the 
traditional  interests  of  young  people. 

Least  favorites  were  obvious  standouts. 
Romance  and  Westerns  were  equally  in  the 
cellar  for  all  five  grades.  Exception  was  in 
Grade  Eight  where  Romance  did  capture 
fourth  spot.  In  case  anyone  places  too 
much  stress  on  obvious  female  interest, 
researchers  could  have  a field  day  ques- 
tioning the  few  boys  who  rated  this  topic 
highly. 
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Traditionally,  Animal  and  Nature  stories 
are  popular  among  young  children.  The 
survey  checked  this  out  once  again.  But 
the  interest  here  slipped  gradually  from 
third  place  in  Grade  Four  to  an  insigni- 
ficant eighth  in  Grade  Eight. 

Ghost  stories  are  still  popular  with 
children.  The  survey  showed  interest 
varied  between  third  and  sixth  place  in 
every  grade  except  Four.  Sports  was  also 
always  in  the  middle  interest  range.  Many 
intermediate  girls  placed  this  in  their  top 
four  choices. 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  indicated  by 
popular  films  and  current  adult  novels, 
Space,  Supernatural,  and  Spy  stories  were 
not  big  attention  grabbers.  They  were  only 
just  ahead  of  the  categories  previously 
mentioned  at  the  bottom  level. 

Anyone  can  indicate  choice.  But  do  they 
read?  Several  items  gave  some  answers. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  those  polled  said  that 
they  read  at  home;  forty-eight  per  cent 
indicated  regular  reading  at  home.  As  to 
the  number  of  books  read,  results  showed 
Juniors  as  more  prolific  than  their  Inter- 
mediate seniors.  More  than  half  the  Grade 
Seven  and  Eight  students  read  somewhat 
less  than  a book  a week.  The  figures  were 
reversed  for  younger  children.  For  exam- 
ple, fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  Grade  Fours 
and  forty-four  per  cent  of  the  Grade  fives 


felt  they  averaged  more  than  one  book. 

They  read  newspapers.  The  name  was 
not  requested,  but  the  words  ‘local’  and 
‘Toronto  paper’  cropped  up  now  and 
again.  Only  ten  per  cent  of  all  students  said 
they  didn’t  read  the  paper  at  all.  Daily 
reading  progressed  from  23  per  cent  in 
Grade  Four  to  53  per  cent  in  Grade  Eight. 
Occasional  readers  were  fewer  in  the 
senior  grades.  The  survey  seemed  to 
indicate  that  children  became  aware  of  the 
newspaper  in  early  grades  and  read  it  more 
purposefully  as  the  years  went  on. 

They  were  library  patrons.  Survey  tallies 
showed  that  Juniors  used  the  school 
facility  most  on  a regular  basis  while 
Intermediate  use  was  more  casual.  Only 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total  group  confessed 
they  never  used  the  facility  other  than  for 
scheduled  classes. 

Public  Library  patronage  suffered  in 
comparison  with  the  school  collections.  A 
significant  27  per  cent  of  the  total 
respondents  indicated  they  never  used  the 
well  appointed  town  facility  at  all.  Of  the 
remainder,  all  were  good  occasional  users, 
with  Juniors  more  involved  than  Inter- 
mediate students.  There  is  no  rivalry 
between  public  and  school  libraries.  The 
elementary  school  facility  is  probably 
handier  for  children. 

Evidence  from  the  survey  showed  strong 


interest  in  magazines.  Students  were  asked 
to  list  their  favorites,  with  no  restrictions 
on  those  ‘from  school’  or  ‘from  home.’ 
Variety  alone  was  indicated  in  the  numbers 
listed  by  grade.  The  Grade  Fours  had 
twenty-one  while  Grade  Eights  submitted 
forty  magazines  of  current  interest. 

Owl,  Highlights,  Dynamite,  and  World 
figured  most  prominently  with  Junior 
children.  The  sex  bias  at  Intermediate  level 
was  clearly  shown,  with  Sports  Illustrated 
and  Co-Ed  as  the  two  most  popular 
magazines. 

The  influence  of  school  library  magazine 
holdings  was  evident  among  a large 
number  of  student  preferences.  But  the 
teen  girls  indicated  a high  proportion  of 
women’s  magazines,  and  as  usual,  indi- 
vidual general  interests  included  such 
diverse  topics  as  Gold  Digest,  Stereo 
Systems,  Hockey  News,  Motor  Boat  and 
Hot  Rod.  Surprisingly,  MacLeans  and 
Time  were  not  popular  choices  among 
older  respondents.  As  usual,  the  National 
Enquirer  and  Playgirl  were  listed  by  some 
broad-minded  students. 

This  brief  glimpse  of  preferences  of  five 
grades  reassures  us  that  they  are  still 
reading.  Juniors  appear  more  aggressive, 
but  all  are  involved.  For  most  of  the 
children  surveyed,  life  truly  begins  with  a 
book. 


Ontario 
Girls’  Career 
Aspirations  and 
Expectations 


Avis  Glaze,  Metropolitan  Separate 
School  Board,  and  Dormer  Ellis,  OISE 

International  Women’s  Year,  1975,  was  a 
catalyst  in  generating  interest  in  and 
stimulating  discussion  about  the  status  of 
women  — and  of  women  in  the  work  force 
in  particular.  But  in  spite  of  a discernible 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  engaged 
in  remunerative  employment,  occupations 
continue  to  be  sex-segregated.  According 
to  recent  statistics  from  the  Ontario 
Women’s  Bureau,  almost  two-thirds  of  all 
women  workers  are  concentrated  in  the 
clerical,  sales  and  service  sectors  of  the 
economy  whereas  only  about  a quarter  of 
working  men  are  in  these  sectors.  Men  are 
distributed  over  many  more  types  of 
occupations  than  are  women.  As  is  well 
known,  the  number  of  men  in  managerial  * 
and  administrative  positions  far  exceeds 
the  number  of  women.  It  is  surprising  to 
find  that  women  are  over-represented  in 
the  professional  category  until  one  realises 
that  the  vast  majority  of  women  profes- 
sionals are  nurses  or  elementary-school 
teachers.  The  high-status  professions  of 
medicine,  law  and  engineering  are  still 
predominantly  male.  The  salary  differential 
between  men  and  women  is  widening. 

The  literature  is  replete  with  explana- 
tions of  the  constricted  career  choices  of 
young  women  and  their  lack  of  planning  for 
a future  which  includes  a strong  career 
commitment.  In  recent  years,  numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  raise  the 
consciousness  of  women  and  to  sensitize 
them  to  the  factors  which  inhibit  their 
progress.  Even  though  the  statistics  on  the 
participation  of  women  in  the  work  force 
are  so  revealing  and  the  centrality  of  work 
in  the  lives  of  individuals  so  well 
established,  many  young  women  continue 
to  be  myopic  in  their  career  planning.  Near 
the  other  end  of  the  age  spectrum,  one 
finds  large  numbers  of  ill-prepared,  unskil- 
led women  returning  to  the  work  force 
after  many  years  of  absence.  For  an 
increasing  number  of  women,  a satisfying 
and  useful  life  includes  a career.  In  order 
to  successfully  integrate  their  roles  in  the 


family  and  in  the  world  of  paid  employ- 
ment, young  women  need  to  plan  carefully 
and  realistically.  Through  the  provision  of 
Career  Education  programs,  secondary 
schools  could  assist  girls  in  this  important 
endeavor. 

A Recent  Survey 

A recently-completed,  educational  re- 
search project  has  provided  information 
about  the  future  plans  of  a thousand 
Ontario  secondary  school  girls  and  has 
revealed  their  need  for  assistance  in  career 
planning.  The  research  subjects  were 
selected  in  such  a way  that  it  was  possible 
to  investigate  the  influence  of  such  factors 
as  environment  (rural  or  urban),  age, 
ethnicity,  socio-economic  level,  type  of 
school  and  religious  affiliation.  Ten  secon- 
dary schools  were  involved  in  the  research. 
Five  of  these  were  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  the  others  in  the  county  of  Middlesex 
in  southwestern  Ontario.  The  rural  schools 
ranged  from  approximately  ten  to  forty 
kilometres  from  the  nearest  city,  London. 
Three  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  schools 
were  in  the  public  system  and  two  were 
private  schools.  All  the  public  schools, 
rural  as  well  as  urban,  were  attended  by 
boys  and  girls,  but  both  the  private  schools 
in  the  study  enrolled  girls  only.  Students  of 
all  religious  persuasions  attended  the 
public  schools,  but  one  of  the  private 
schools  chosen  was  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  other  operated  by  a Protestant  denomi- 
nation. 

Permission  was  obtained  from  boards  of 
education  and  from  the  principals  of  the 
private  schools  to  administer  a question- 
naire to  Grade  12  girls  during  school  hours. 
Girls  from  Grades  1 1 and  13  whose 
timetables  made  them  available  also  par- 
ticipated. The  actual  number  of  research 
subjects  was  1167.  They  ranged  in  age 
from  15  to  18  years  but  the  most  common 
age  was  17.  This  particular  age  group  was 
chosen  because  earlier  research  had  shown 
that  girls  of  this  age  are  more  realistic 
about  career  choices  than  are  younger  girls. 

The  questionnaire  had  been  carefully 
constructed  to  gather  data  about  each  girl’s 


personal  characteristics  and  family 
background,  her  career  aspirations  and 
expectations,  and  the  strength  of  her 
commitment  to  a career.  There  were  also 
sections  about  sex-role  ideology  and 
knowledge  of  women  in  the  work  force. 
The  questionnaires  were  administered 
during  class  time  and  were  completed  in  30 
to  40  minutes.  The  principal  or  guidance 
counsellor  introduced  the  researcher  to  the 
students  and  gave  her  a chance  to  explain 
the  purpose  of  the  survey  before  the 
questionnaires  were  distributed.  The  girls 
were  co-operative  and  did  not  appear  to 
experience  any  difficulty  in  responding  to 
the  items. 

Aspirations  versus  Expectations 
This  research  project  undertook  to  study 
both  the  career  aspirations  and  the  career 
expectations  of  the  girls.  These  terms  are 
not  synonymous.  Aspirations  are  the  full 
range  of  opportunities  which  an  individual 
is  capable  of  seeing  for  himself  or  herself. 
Expectations  are  more  realistic  plans  and 
may  be  somewhat  narrower.  An  Ontario 
study  carried  out  by  Porter  a few  years  ago 
showed  the  discrepancy  between  career 
aspirations  and  expectations  of  secondary 
school  students.'  The  discrepancy  was 
greater  for  girls.  In  the  present  study,  girls 
were  asked  ‘What  is  the  occupation  or 
career  you  would  most  like  to  have  if  there 
were  nothing  to  limit  or  prevent  you?’ 
Another  question  asked  of  them  was  ‘What 
occupation  do  you  actually  expect  to  have 
in  the  future?’  Their  answers  to  these 
questions  were  coded  according  to  the 
socio-economic  status  of  the  occupation 
named  and  also  according  to  whether  or 
not  the  occupation  was  a traditional  one  for 
women.  Defined  as  traditional  were  those 
occupations  having  at  least  60  per  cent 
women.  Examples  of  occupations  tradi- 
tional for  women  are  secretary,  nurse  and 
sales  clerk.  It  should  be  noted  that 
non-traditional  occupations  for  women  are 
not  necessarily  high  status  ones.  Some 
examples  of  occupations  that  were  classi- 
fied as  non-traditional  were  police  officer, 
dentist,  veterinarian  and  truck  driver.  Of 
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course,  some  occupations  were  classified 
as  undifferentiated  as  they  customarily 
attract  both  men  and  women  — for 
example,  high  school  teacher,  physio- 
therapist, and  psychologist.  The  classi- 
fication of  aspirations  and  expectations 
according  to  the  socio-economic  status  of 
the  occupation  was  based  on  well-known 
scale  ranging  from  unskilled  work,  through 
semi-skilled  and  skilled  occupations,  to 
management  and  professional  categories. 

What  were  the  results  of  the  survey  of  a 
thousand  Ontario  girls?  Sixty  per  cent 
aspired  to  upper  class  occupations  but  only 
forty  per  cent  expected  to  attain  them. 

Only  five  per  cent  mentioned  a lower  class 
occupation  in  response  to  the  question 
about  aspirations  but  twice  as  many 
actually  expected  to  have  an  occupation  in 
this  category.  Once  more  the  discrepancy 
between  career  aspirations  and  expecta- 
tions of  Ontario  girls  was  apparent. 

Did  the  girls  mention  traditional  or 
non-traditional  occupations?  During  Inter- 
national Women’s  Year,  great  efforts  were 
made  to  widen  the  career  horizons  of 
young  women.  The  Why  not?  publicity 
throughout  Canada  and  the  You’re  a what? 
program  in  Ontario  schools  were  intended 
to  encourage  girls  to  consider  employment 
that  previously  had  been  almost  exclu- 
sively male  preserves.  The  girls  in  this 
research  project  would  have  been  starting 
their  secondary  school  studies  during 
International  Women’s  Year.  Were  they 
influenced  by  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  about  exceptional  women  who  had 
become  mayors,  executives,  marine 
biologists,  or  mining  engineers?  It  was 
interesting  to  classify  the  research  sub- 
jects’ career  aspirations  and  expectations 
according  to  the  traditional  or  non- 
traditional  nature  of  their  choices.  Half  of 
the  girls  aspired  to  non-traditional  occupa- 
tions but  their  expectations  were  somewhat 
lower.  A girl  might  aspire  to  be  a lawyer 
but  expect  to  be  a legal  secretary.  She 
might  aspire  to  be  a doctor  but  expect  to  be 
a nurse . 

In  order  to  get  a measure  of  the  career 
commitment  of  the  girls,  the  questionnaire 
included  an  item  which  listed  eight 
statements  and  asked  the  respondent  to 
select  the  one  that  best  described  her  plan 
for  the  future.  Some  of  the  options  were: 
‘To  have  a career  or  occupation  and  not  be 
married,’  ‘To  have  a job  or  career  outside 
the  home  only  if  I have  no  children’  and 
‘To  have  a job  or  career  outside  the  home 
regardless  of  whether  I have  children  or 
not.’  Most  of  the  girls  showed  only 
moderate  commitment  to  a career.  The 
most  common  intention  was  to  marry,  have 
children,  and  work  outside  the  home  only 
after  all  the  children  had  reached 
elementary-school  age.  Only  one  in  fifteen 
planned  to  remain  single  and  one  in  thirty 
to  be  a full-time  housewife  even  if  there 
were  no  children. 

As  the  research  subjects  were  approach- 
ing the  end  of  secondary  school,  it  was 
reasonable  to  ask  them  whether  they 
planned  to  continue  their  education  and,  if 
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so,  where.  The  vast  majority  replied  that 
they  intended  to  continue  their  studies. 
Enrolment  in  a community  college  or  other 
post-secondary  institution  was  more  com- 
monly reported  than  plans  to  attend 
university. 

Other  items  on  the  questionnaire  re- 
vealed the  girls’  perceptions  of  their 
parents’  expectations  for  them.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  as  a group,  the 
parents  had  higher  educational  expecta- 
tions for  their  daughters  than  the  daughters 
had  for  themselves.  In  terms  of  career,  the 
expectations  of  the  fathers  were  slightly 
more  non-traditional  than  those  of  the 
mothers . More  parents  wanted  their 
daughters  to  combine  marriage  and  a 
career  than  wanted  them  to  be  unmarried, 
career  women,  or  married  women  without 
any  remunerative  employment. 

Inference  of  Sex  Roles 
Another  section  of  the  questionnaire  was 
designed  to  measure  the  sex-role  ideology 
of  the  girls.  This  term  is  used  to  describe  a 
system  of  beliefs  about  what  the  behaviour 
and  characteristics  of  men  and  women 
should  be.  A person’s  sex-role  ideology 
can  be  anything  from  very  traditional  to 
very  liberated.  An  extreme  example  of  a 
person  holding  very  traditional  views 
would  be  someone  who  considered  women 
to  be  weak,  vulnerable,  in  need  of 
protection  and  deserving  of  special  respect, 
and  who  firmly  believed  that  all  women 
should  assume  the  roles  of  housewife  and 
mother.  Such  a person  would  view  men  as 
providers  and  the  source  of  final  authority 
in  the  home  and  elsewhere.  At  the  other 
extreme  of  the  sex- role  ideology  scale 
would  be  the  person  who  believed  that 
psychological  sex  differences  were  not 
innate  and  universal  but  were  socially 
determined  and  could,  therefore,  be 
changed.  A person  with  this  liberated 
ideology  would  believe  that  the  roles  of 
men  and  women  were  essentially  the  same. 
He  or  she  would  disagree  with  the  old 
adage  that  ‘Woman’s  place  is  in  the  home’ 
and  would  maintain  that  ‘Woman’s  place, 
like  man’s  place,  is  everywhere.’  Of 
course,  few  people  hold  either  extremely 
traditional  or  extremely  liberated  views; 
most  people’s  beliefs  fall  somewhere  in 
between. 

Schools  have  often  been  accused  of 
reinforcing  sexist  stereotypes.  Numerous 
research  studies  in  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  elsewhere  have  examined 
curriculum  materials,  especially  textbooks, 
and  noted  the  lack  of  females  in  the 
illustrations  in  science  books  and  the  very 
different  activities  ascribed  to  boys  and 
girls  in  arithmetic  problems.  In  recent 
years,  serious  attempts  have  been  made  to 
overcome  this  type  of  sex  bias  in  school 
books.  Quite  a number  of  research  studies 
have  documented  the  fact  that  role 
expectations  and  career  choices  of  female 
students  are  strongly  influenced  by  what 
they  believe  to  be  appropriate  for  women 
— that  is  to  say,  by  their  sex-role  ideology. 
One  study  investigated  the  attitudes  of 
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pupils  in  the  first  four  elementary  grades 
and  found  that  young  children  gave 
stereotyped  responses.2  Little  girls  as  well 
as  little  boys  thought  that  men  should  be 
lawyers,  presidents,  astronauts,  pilots, 
judges,  fanners,  clowns,  taxi  drivers, 
veterinarians,  and  engineers  while  women 
should  be  nurses,  secretaries,  cooks, 
babysitters,  and  house  cleaners. 

Because  sex-role  ideology  affects  career 
choice,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  include  a 
measure  of  sex-role  ideology  in  the 
questionnaire  survey  of  secondary  school 
girls.  It  consisted  of  thirty  statements,  and 
the  student  was  asked  to  indicate,  on  a 
seven-point  scale,  the  extent  of  her 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  state- 
ment. Half  of  the  items  were  phrased  in  a 
liberated  and  half  in  a traditional  direction. 
For  example,  one  item  said  'Marriage 
should  not  interfere  with  a woman’s  career 
any  more  than  it  does  with  a man’s,’  and 
another  item  said  ‘When  a man  and  woman 
are  married,  she  should  do  the  housework 
and  he  should  do  the  heavier  chores.’  The 
items  were  developed  by  Kalin  and  Tilby, 
two  professors  at  Queen’s  University,  and 
were  used  by  them  with  a group  of  women 
whose  average  age  was  27  years.  Natural- 
ly, it  was  necessary  to  make  some 
modifications  to  certain  items  so  that  they 
would  be  suitable  for  17-year-old  school- 
girls. It  was  not,  for  example,  considered 
appropriate  to  use  the  words  ‘abortion’  or 
‘homosexual’  in  a school  questionnaire;  so 
the  item  that  was  originally  worded 
‘Abortion  should  be  permitted  at  the 
women’s  request’  became  ‘A  woman 
should  have  the  right  to  decide  whether  she 
has  children  or  not.  ’ The  thirty  items 
covered  five,  broad  content  areas  — 
namely,  work  roles  of  men  and  women, 
parental  responsibilities  of  fathers  and 
mothers,  personal  relationships  between 
men  and  women,  the  special  role  of  women 
(including  the  ‘pedestal’  concept),  and 
items  about  motherhood. 

An  analysis  of  the  girls’  responses  to  the 
sex-role  ideology  section  of  the  question- 
naire showed  a wide  range  of  beliefs  from 
very  traditional  to  very  liberated.  The  girls 
were  then  classified  as  traditional,  moder- 
ate or  liberated  according  to  their  place- 
ment in  the  lowest  third,  middle  third  or 
highest  third  of  the  scores  on  this  section. 
When  inter-relationships  among  different 
sections  of  the  questionnaire  were  consi- 
dered, it  was  apparent  that  the  girls  who 
had  the  most  liberated  sex-role  ideology 
had  more  ambitious  educational  plans  and 
aspired  to  more  non-traditional  occupations 
than  girls  who  held  more  traditional  sex-role 
views.  It  was  certainly  true  for  the  subjects  of 
this  research  that  sex-role  ideology  was 
important  in  career  planning. 

Knowledge  of  the  Labor  Force 
Another  section  of  the  questionnaire 
sought  to  find  out  just  how  knowledgeable 
the  subjects  were  about  women’s  participa- 
tion in  the  work  force.  The  number  of 
women  working  outside  the  home  has 
increased  dramatically  in  recent  years  and 
' the  greatest  increase  has  been  in  the 


participation  of  married  women  in  the  work 
force.  In  fact,  current  Canadian  statistics 
show  that  eight  out  of  ten  women  will  work 
for  wages  for  at  least  thirty  years.  Do 


young  girls  realize  this  or  do  they  believe 
the  myth  that  almost  all  women  just  work 
for  a couple  of  years  after  leaving  school, 
and  then  marry  and  live  happily  ever  after 
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on  their  husbands’  earnings? 

To  find  out,  the  questionnaire  included 
twenty-five  items,  some  of  which  were  of 
the  true/false  type  and  others  multiple 
choice.  These  were  not  matters  of  opinion 
but  matters  of  fact,  many  items  being 
based  on  the  most  recent  Canadian 
statistics.  Examples  of  true/false  items 
were:  ‘Approximately  40  per  cent  of 
Canadian  women  who  hold  a college 
degree  never  marry’  and  ‘women  workers 
are  absent  from  their  jobs  more  often  than 
are  men.’  An  example  of  a multiple-choice 
item  was  ‘What  is  the  average  number  of 
years  that  a woman  can  expect  to  spend  in 
the  labour  force?’  The  possible  answers 
ranged  from  a low  of  ‘4  to  6 years’  to  ‘more 
than  20  years.’  In  another  item,  the  girls 
were  told  the  average  annual  earnings  of 
full-time  male  workers  in  Canada  and 
asked  to  select  from  the  suggested  answers 
the  average  earnings  for  female  workers. 

The  analysis  of  the  responses  to  these 
factual  items  about  women  in  the  labor 
force  showed  that  the  girls  had  many 
blatant  misconceptions.  More  than  three- 
quarters  believed  (erroneously)  that  40  per 
cent  of  women  college  graduates  never 
marry.  Consider  the  implications  of  this 
belief,  particularly  when  other  responses 
showed  that  marriage  was  very  important 
to  these  girls.  Four  out  of  five  girls 
believed  that  divorce  was  more  common 
among  career  women  than  among  house- 
wives, although  this  is  not  true.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  girls  had  no  idea  about  the 
proportion  of  women  in  the  labor  force  or 
the  average  number  of  years  that  a woman 
could  expect  to  spend  in  remunerative 
employment.  The  importance  of  factual 
information  about  such  matters  is  shown 
by  a finding  of  this  research  that  girls  who 
were  more  realistic  in  their  ideas  about 
women’s  participation  in  the  labor  force 
scored  higher  on  the  career  commitment 
items  elsewhere  on  the  questionnaire. 

Some  Recommendations 
Other  important  findings  from  this  research 
were  that  over  half  the  girls  stated  that  they 
did  not  know  enough  about  the  occupa- 
tions available  to  them  to  make  a 
well-informed  career  choice.  However* 
most  felt  that  they  knew  their  own  interests 
and  abilities  quite  well.  It  is  rather 
shocking  to  find  that  only  16  per  cent  of  the 
research  subjects  had  ever  had  a course  in 
which  topics  related  to  women’s  roles  were 
discussed  in  any  detail.  For  the  majority,  if 
such  topics  had  been  mentioned  at  all,  it 
was  only  in  a very  general  way,  and  might 
account  for  their  lack  of  knowledge  about 
women’s  participation  in  the  work  force. 
These  research  findings  highlight  the  need 
for  systematic  and  integrated  Career 
Education  programs  for  girls  throughout 
their  school  lives.  Such  programs  would 
address  the  special  needs  of  girls  as  they 
prepare  for  their  adult  roles. 

The  influence  of  sex-role  ideology  on 
both  career  and  educational  plans  demon- 
strates the  necessity  for  programs  which 
can  identify  the  beliefs  of  girls  and  help 


them  to  determine  the  sources  of  these 
beliefs  and  to  evaluate  them  vis-a-vis  their 
future  needs  and  goals.  Almost  half  of  the 
research  subjects  were  from  working-class 
backgrounds.  The  career  education  needs 
of  such  girls  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
They  need  occupational  information,  role 
models  from  various  careers,  and  specific 
guidance  concerning  the  availability  of 
financial  assistance  for  further  education. 
The  research  confirmed  the  influence  of 
socio-economic  status  on  career  expecta- 
tions. 

The  study  also  demonstrated  the  in- 
fluence of  many  parental  variables  on 
daughters’  aspirations  and  expectations.  It 
is  necessary  for  both  girls  and  their  parents 
to  be  aware  of  this  influence.  For  this 
reason,  parent  education  about  careers  is 
recommended.  Parents  need  to  become 
aware  of  the  factors  which  influence  career 
and  educational  decisions,  job  market 
trends,  the  possibility  of  non-traditional 
occupations  for  their  daughters,  and  also 
the  likelihood  of  a discrepancy  between  the 
expectations  they  have  for  their  children 
and  the  expectations  the  children  have  for 
themselves.  Awareness  on  the  part  of 
parents  of  the  potential  effects  of  this 
phenomenon  may  reduce  conflict  and 
anxiety  in  students.  Mothers,  in  particular, 
need  to  be  aware  of  their  special  influence 
on  their  daughters  so  that  they  can  avoid 
passing  on  negative  attitudes  towards 
employment. 

Recommendations  which  suggest  ex- 
posure to  non-traditional  role  models  or  to 
women  who  have  been  successful  in  varied 
and  combined  roles  have  appeared  with 
distinct  regularity  in  the  literature  on  Career 
Education  for  girls.  The  findings  of  this 
study  certainly  support  such  recommenda- 
tions because  most  of  the  girls  indicated 
that  they  did  not  know  any  women  in  the 
careers  to  which  they  aspired,  and4hese 
careers  were,  for  the  most  part,  non-tra- 
ditional for  women.  The  finding  that  the 
girls  expected  to  have  traditionally 
feminine  occupations  emphasizes  the  need 
for  education  on  the  changing  nature  of  the 
job  market. 

The  complete  report  of  this  research 
project3  includes  a number  of 
recommendations  based  on  the  major 
findings.  There  is  also  an  extensive 
appendix  about  curriculum  models  for 
Career  Education.  Therefore,  information 
about  how  to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  research  are  readily  available. 

It  is  suggested  that  all  classroom  teachers, 
not  just  counsellors,  can  assist  girls  in  their 
career  planning.  The  subject  choices  made 
by  girls  early  in  their  secondary  school 
programs  often  limit  their  later  career 
options.  Several  high-status,  non-tra- 
ditional careers  require  science,  not  typing, 
as  a prerequisite.  Teachers  of  science  at 
the  intermediate  level  could  discuss  their 
subject  area  in  relation  to  career  planning 
and  could  encourage  girls  with  high 
achievement  in  science  to  expand  their 
range  of  possible  careers  to  include, 
perhaps  technology  and  engineering.  The 


fact  that  so  many  girls  in  the  research 
project  did  aspire  to  non-traditional  careers 
is  encouraging.  However,  they  do  need 
counselling  to  maintain  their  interest  and  to 
narrow  the  gap  between  their  aspirations 
and  their  expectations.  Awarding  course 
credits  for  work  experience,  especially  for 
work  in  a non-traditional  occupation,  might 
be  beneficial. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
research  is  in-service  courses  for  counsel- 
lors, the  purpose  of  which  would  be  to 
update  their  knowledge  of  research  findings 
and  the  implications  of  these  findings  for 
Career  Education  of  girls.  Counsellors 
should  also  be  encouraged  to  conduct  their 
own  research  on  the  careers  followed  by 
the  graduates  of  their  schools. 

The  appendix  to  the  research  report 
addresses  both  general  and  specific  areas 
of  career  education,  particularly  those 
which  provide  ameliorative  measures  for 
some  of  the  distressing  findings.  The 
curriculum  models  outline  the  major 
components  of  an  integrated  program  in 
Career  Education.  Many  of  the  ideas  have 
been  field  tested  and  have  been  successful 
in  changing  students’  attitudes  and  in 
instilling  in  them  new  aspirations  and 
expectations.  Specifically,  these  Career 
Education  programs  help  students  to 
confront  their  sex-role  beliefs,  recognize 
the  effects  of  sex-role  stereotyping,  choose 
non-traditional  careers,  develop  greater 
self-awareness,  and  explore  their  values 
vis-a-vis.employment. 

It  is  important  that  young  women  view 
education  not  as  a contingency  in  case  they 
do  not  marry  but  as  'a  necessary  tool  for 
their  future  whether  they  marry  or  not. 
They  need  to  be  aware  of  the  many 
discontinuities  in  the  life  and  work  patterns 
of  the  majority  of  women  in  order  to 
incorporate  this  knowledge  in  their  own  life 
plans.  The  research  subjects  of  this  study 
were  found  to  be  both  work-oriented  and 
family-oriented.  Surely  it  is  the  responsi- 
blity  of  educators  to  prepare  them  success- 
fully to  integrate  these  roles. 
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Listen  to  teach, 

Talk  to  learn 


The  teacher  visits  with  various  groups,  listening,  but  not  necessarily  intervening. 


Robert  O’Brien  and  Thaia  Jones, 
Northern  College,  Kirkland  Lake 


A group  of  three  college  freshmen  in  a 
Materials  Science  class  are  working  on  a 
problem  concerning  dendrite  formation  in 
solidifying  molten  metal.  Eventually  they 
must  submit  an  essay  answer  to  explain 
just  how  the  crystalline  structures  form, 
but  now  they  have  just  had  their  first 
discussions  of  the  process  and  have  only 
recently  completed  some  assigned  readings 
about  it.  The  conversation  is  lively.  The 
three  contradict  one  another;  they  offer 
alternative  explanations  of  the  process. 
Gradually  they  begin  to  agree  on  how 
dendrites  are  formed.  A call  goes  out  to  the 
instructor  who  has  been  sitting  with  a 
similar  group  discussing  another  problem. 
The  instructor  comes  over  and  listens  to 
their  ideas.  He  reassures  them  that  they 
are  on  the  right  track,  suggests  they  try  a 
first  draft  of  a write-up  and  moves  off  to 
yet  a third  group.  The  essay  answer,  when 
it  is  finally  submitted,  is  the  product  of 
repeated  discussions,  drafts  and  consul- 
tations . 

In  a Secretarial  Correspondence  class- 
room, a student  is  explaining  to  the  class  a 
work-related  scenario  that  she  and  her  two 
team  mates  have  developed.  The  scenario 
involves  complex  requests  for  travel 
arrangements,  luggage  handling,  and 
accommodation  requirements  for  a group 
of  secretaries  travelling  across  the  country 
next  month.  To  complete  the  arrange- 
ments, a series  of  letters  and  telegrams  will 
have  to  be  prepared.  The  team  is  offering 
this  situation  as  a potential  test  problem  to 
the  rest  of  the  class,  who  will  write  the 
necessary  correspondence  to  clarify  the 
travellers’  special  requirements.  Eventual- 
ly, each  member  of  the  class  will  be  able  to 
choose  a problem  from  a compiled  list,  and 
will  submit  completed  correspondence  that 
will  solve  the  problem  for  this  week’s  test. 
Because  these  students  have  developed 
their  own  tests  and  have  been  able  to 


choose  their  own  test  questions,  they 
approach  the  problems  with  enthusiasm 
and  perceptiveness.  . 

Third-year  Business  Management  stu- 
dents are  scheduling  their  time  so  that  they 
can  each  complete  a major  research  project 
and  thesis  paper  over  the  course  of  one 
year.  Each  student  is  assigned  an  instruc- 
tor who  is  most  likely  to  have  some 
knowledge  to  contribute  to  the  student’s 
topic.  This  Graduate  Report  course  is 
completed  in  organized  steps.  At  each 
step,  student  and  instructor  meet  to  discuss 
work  done  and  work  still  to  do,  problems, 
andinteresting  findings  to  date.  In  mid-fall, 
they  design  an  oral  topic  presentation, 
justifying  the  choice  of  topic  and  method  of 
attack.  In  mid-spring  they  start  discussing 
the  structure  and  format  for  the  oral  thesis 
defence  — how  to  present  their  findings 
and  arguments  in  a way  that  will  convince 
the  audience  of  instructors  and  students  of 
the  paper’s  merits.  The  instructor  has 
become  a collaborator  and  consultant  in 


the  production  of  this  paper  instead  of  just 
a reader  and  marker. 

A New  Method 

These  are  examples  from  nine  courses  we 
ran  at  Northern  College  of  Applied  Arts 
and  Technology,  Kirkland  Lake  Campus, 
over  the  past  four  years.  In  each  course  an 
instructor  from  the  English  Department 
teamed  with  an  instructor,  instructors,  or  a 
chairman  from  another  discipline  in  an 
educational  experiment. 

These  same  courses  only  a year  or  so 
before  had  a very  different  tone.  In  the  first 
two,  instructors  lectured  or  students 
worked  silently  and  individually  in  class 
most  of  the  time.  The  instructor  com- 
plemented his  lectures  with  detailed  black- 
board or  overhead  projector  notes  that  the 
students  were  expected  to  copy  and 
memorize.  For  most  of  the  class  time,  the 
students  sat  silent  and  apparently  attentive. 
If  they  had  questions  or  problems,  they 
had  to  catch  the  instructor  in  their  own 
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time.  Their  main  job  was  to  listen,  read  what 
they  were  told,  memorize,  and  be  ready  to 
write  the  exam.  If  there  were  papers  to 
write,  these  had  to  be  done  at  home,  alone, 
and  submitted  for  grading. 

In  the  third  course,  third-year  Business 
Management,  which  consisted  entirely  of 
writing  a paper,  this  isolation  was  particu- 
larly conspicuous.  The  students  consulted 
with  their  instructors  infrequently  unless 
they  were  confronted  by  insurmountable 
problems.  The  instructors  for  the  most 
part,  focused  only  on  the  finished  product 
to  which  grades  were  assigned.  In  all  the 
courses,  communication  tended  to  flow  in 
only  one  direction  — from  the  teacher  to 
the  learner. 

This  teacher-dominated  method  has 
existed  for  a very  long  time  throughout  the 
educational  system  and  is  based  upon  an 
implicitly  understood  concept  of  learning 
that  words  and  meaning  are  roughly  the 
same.  Once  a student  has  memorized  a rule 
or  a quotation  (or  can  paraphrase  with 
reasonable  accuracy),  the  teacher  assumes 
he  understands  it  and  can  apply  it  in  a 
variety  of  unknown  situations.  If  he  can 
write  it  on  a test,  he  has  learned  the 
concept;  those  who  cannot  write  it  on  a 
test,  are  assumed  to  be  unwilling  or 
incapable  of  absorbing  the  knowledge 
conveyed  by  the  teacher.  Students  with 
problems  are  often  prodded  to  work  harder 
— usually  meaning  that  they  should  listen 
more  in  class  and  spend  more  time  in  front 
of  their  books.  This  general  theory  of 
learning  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 
those  who  know  talk;  those  who  learn 
listen.  When  this  approach  doesn’t  work, 
blame  is  assigned  — bad  teacher  or,  more 
frequently,  bad  students. 

The  instructors  involved  in  the  courses 
we  have  described  were  often  dissatisfied 
with  their  students’  performance,  particu- 
larly their  written  work.  This  is  a common 
concern  among  many  teachers  in  many 
disciplines.  In  an  attempt  to  improve  their 
students’  writing  these  instructors  agreed 
to  team  with  English  instructors  to  try  new 
approaches  to  classroom  teaching.  Why 
have  we  made  the  experimental  courses  at 
Northern  so  different  from  the  traditional 
teacher-centered  ones  in  the  college  system 
and  still  common,  with  variations,  at  all 
levels  of  education?  The  reason  is  simple. 
The  teacher-centered  approach  ignores  one 
of  the  most  effective  teaching  and  learning 
mechanisms  at  our  disposal:  the  student’s 
own  language. 

Most  likely,  the  teachers  ignore  this 
mechanism  unintentionally.  Frequently, 
they  are  not  familiar  with  current  theories 
concerning  the  relationship  between  lan- 
guage and  learning.  Psycholinguistics  is  a 
fairly  recent  development  based  upon  work 
of  such  researchers  as  Piaget  and  Bruner  in 
psychology,  Vygotsky  and  Chomsky  in 
linguistics,  and  Frank  Smith  and  James 
Britton  in  reading  and  learning  theory.  It  is 
hard  for  teachers  to  keep  up  with  new 
research,  easy  to  rely  on  old  methods. 

And,  obviously,  teachers  of  courses  other 


than  English  are  under  constant  pressure  to 
keep  up-to-date  in  their  own  fields,  let 
alone  fields  outside  their  immediate  discip- 
line. It  is  not,  however,  necessary  for  - 
every  teacher  to  return  to  the  primary 
sources  to  understand  the  conclusions  and 
implications  of  this  recent  work.  Both 
theory  and  practice  may  be  easily  sum- 
marized. 

In  Theory  and  Practice 

The  most  significant  part  of  the  theory  is 
that  language  and  ideas  are  interdependent 
and  shape  and  refine  each  other.  Words 
and  meaning  are  not  the  same,  but  each  is 
necessary  to  develop  the  other.  To  learn  a 
concept,  a student  must  put  that  concept 
into  his  own  words,  manipulate  it  in 
various  ways,  using  his  spoken,  written 
and  silent  language  to  do  so,  before  the 
concept  develops  in  his  own  brain. 
Subsequently,  spoken  or  written  language 
must  be  used  to  communicate  the  student’s 
understanding  to  others.  But  initially,  the 
function  of  language  is  to  shape  the  idea. 

To  consider  language  simply  as  a 
product,  a tool  to  inform  others  is 
insufficient.  By  recognizing  the  way  in 
which  language  and  thought  interpenetrate 
and  inform  one  another,  we  can  see  that 
language  must  be  considered  as  much  a 
tool  for  forming  our  thoughts  as  it  is  a tool 
for  communicating  with  others.  To  best 
use  this  tool  in  education,  the  student,  not 
the  teacher,  must  be  the  significant 
speaker.  Most  language  use  in  the  class- 
room should  be  the  student’s,  and  the 
focus  of  the  class  should  be  on  the 
student’s  language  use  and  concept  de- 
velopment, in  all  disciplines,  at  all  levels. 

Our  Materials  Science  discussion  group, 
involved  in  a problem  concerned  with 
dendrite  formation,  demonstrates  a change 
from  traditional  approaches  by  its  focus  on 
language  use.  The  instructor  incorporates 
some  traditional  approaches  in  his  teaching 
plan.  For  example,  prior  to  the  discus- 
sions, he  has  the  students  attend  a lecture 
and  read  from  the  text  about  their  topic. 
They  receive  a test  question  challenging 
their  comprehension  of  the  topic.  They 
know  they  must  submit  essay  answers  to 
this  question  within  the  week  and  that  a 
well-written  product  is  expected. 

But  the  instructor’s  focus  is  not  on  that 
written  product  alone.  He  realizes  the 
importance  of  language  manipulation  in 
concept  building.  Therefore  every  third 
period  he  has  the  students  form  discussion 
groups,  push  their  desks  together,  gather 
their  lecture  notes  and  text  books,  and 
discuss  the  assigned  problem.  He  visits 
with  the  various  groups,  listening,  but  not 
necessarily  intervening.  He  is  not  con- 
cerned whether  the  students  contradict  one 
another  or  argue  about  the  correct 
answers.  He  will  probably  introduce  a few 
penetrating  questions  or  comments  to  help 
them  to  a more  precise  understanding.  In 
this  way,  he  acts  not  as  an  examiner  or 
lecturer  but  as  a guide.  His  job  is  to 
encourage  and  to  reassure  the  students 


when  they  are  on  the  right  track,  rather 
than  to  indicate  when  they  are  not. 

Finally,  each  student  submits  his  own 
essay  answer  that  he  has  completed  at 
home.  On  the  one  hand,  weaker  students 
may  have  grasped  only  the  rudiments  of 
dendrite  formation.  On  the  other,  advanced 
students  may  have  seen  some  exciting 
implications  of  this  process  for  welding 
technology,  for  practical  problems  in  stress 
testing,  or  for  whatever  else  their  ingenuity 
and  interests  may  have  determined.  But 
each  student  has  been  free  to  postulate  and 
test  hypotheses  at  his  own  level,  and  his 
individual  written  report  will  reflect  the 
deeper  understanding  he  has  obtained.  The 
student’s  written  work,  at  whatever  depth 
of  mastery,  will  be  more  clear  and  precise 
than  it  would  have  been;  he  has  refined  and 
polished  his  understanding  through  lan- 
guage use. 

These  and  other  applications  of  language 
and  learning  theory  can  be  used  to  some 
extent  in  virtually  any  subject  at  any  level. 
Once  a teacher  decides  to  focus  on  learning 
through  language,  he  can  find  numerous 
suggestions  for  a variety  of  techniques  by 
referring  to  various  journals.  The  tech- 
niques are  often  called  ‘project  learning,’ 
‘language  across  the  curriculum,’  ‘student 
centered  learning,’  ‘group  techniques  for 
learning,’  etc.  From  these  he  can  choose  a 
technique  and  modify  it  to  fit  his  own  style 
and  his  students  needs. 

Benefits 

How  will  the  teacher  benefit  if  he  tries 
some  of  these  approaches?  He’ll  see  more 
uniformly  motivated  students,  because  the 
process  involves  them  actively  in  the 
material  they’re  learning.  He’ll  read  better 
student  writing,  as  a result  of  the  student’s 
deeper  understanding.  He’ll  derive  more 
teaching  satisfaction,  because  he  will  find 
himself  directly  involved  with  each  stu- 
dent’s growing  understanding  of  his  sub- 
ject. And  he’ll  enjoy  far,  far  more 
student-teacher  contact  time. 

These  have  been  some  of  the  benefits  we 
have  found  at  Northern  College.  Over  the 
past  four  years,  we  have  tried  many  ap- 
proaches to  applying  language  and  learning 
theory  in  various  course  and  classroom  situ- 
ations and,  although  the  attempts  have  often 
been  demanding  and  time  consuming  initial- 
ly, the  payoffs  have  usually  been  worth- 
while. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  putting  these 
language  and  learning  concepts  to  work 
for  you,  here  are  a few  suggestions  for 
getting  started.  First  absorb  one  or  two 
readable  references  such  as  Frank  Smith’s 
Understanding  Reading  or  James  Britton’s 
Language  and  Learning.  For  ideas  in  the 
classroom,  check  educational  journals  both 
in  your  own  field  and  in  English  journals. 
For  further  information  about  what  we 
have  done  at  Northern  College,  don’t 
hesitate  to  phone  the  authors  (705-567- 
9291,  Ext.  128)  or  drop  us  a line  (140 
Government  Road  East,  Kirkland  Lake, 
Ontario  P2N  3L8). 
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CANADA: 

IMMIGRANTS  & SETTLERS 


Immigrants  and  Settlers  is  the  first  of  a 
two  volume  history  of  Canada.  It  is 
written  for  pupils  in  Grades  six  to  eight 
and  deals  with  Canada’s  history  until  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Its  main  objective  appears  to  be  to  get 
away  from  the  traditional,  narrative 
approach,  based  on  a sequential  descrip- 
tion of  discovery,  conflict  and  settlement, 
and  toward  a social  history  emphasizing 
the  lives  of  ordinary  people  of  different 
cultures.  In  general,  that  objective  is 
admirably  achieved. 

The  text  is  extremely  attractively 
produced  and  has  almost  none  of  the 
patronizing  didacticism  that  mars  so 
many  histories  intended  for  young 
adolescents,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
it  should  be  useable  by  an  average 
seventh  grade  reader.  It  begins  with  a use- 
ful discussion  of  the  nature  of  history  and 
continues  on  an  essentially  thematic 
course,  which  is  paralleled  roughly  by  the 
passage  of  historical  time.  Life  among 
the  Indians  and  early  settlers  throughout 
eastern  Canada  is  well  documented  and 
illustrated. 

Criticism  can  be  made  of  the  author’s 
handling  of  his  own  approach,  and  of  the 
approach  itself,  the  latter  criticism  in  my 
view  being  somewhat  more  substantial. 
There  are  times  when  the  author  appears 
to  be  trying  so  hard  to  be  fair  and  kind 
to  all  sides  that  he  manages  to  make 
history  gray  and  dull  and,  thereby, 
people’s  violent  behavior  incomprehen- 
sible. Thus  the  clash  between  Indian  and 
European  is  described  in  leaden  prose  — 
when  it  cries  out  (particularly  in  a social 
history)  for  bloodthirsty  quotations  from 
original  diaries,  or,  for  example,  the 
starkly  emotional  portrayal  of  the  demise 
of  the  Beothuk  people  by  a Harold 
Horwood.  The  Inuit  way  of  life,  perhaps 
more  different  from  Europeans’  than 
most  Indian  tribes’,  is  not  adequately  pre- 
sented and  gives  scarcely  a glimpse  of  the 


problem  of  cultural  continuity  and  con- 
flict. Why  British  North  America  ever 
defended  itself  in  1812  (let  alone  success- 
fully) is  left  a mystery  as  Hundey  would 
only  allow  that,  ‘.  . . there  were  some 
Canadians  who  preferred  British  rule 
to  American  rule.’  (p.  183)  In  general, 
there  is  little  to  stir  the  blood,  little  to 
create  a pride  in  Canada,  its  people,  and 
its  heroes.  The  Loyalist  myth  is  debunked, 
and  although  Hundey  seizes  many  (frequ- 
ently questionable)  opportunities  to  tie 
in  current  events  with  historical  roots, 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  strength  of 
Loyalist  sentiment  remaining  today, 
particularly  in  the  Maritimes.  In  fact,  the 
chief  virtue  of  Canada’s  Loyalists  appears 
to  have  been  that  they  brought  with  them 
the  spirit  of  American  democracy!  (p.  176) 
The  chosen  approach  obviously  has 
great  strengths.  Nevertheless,  the  combina- 
tion of  social  history  and  selected  themes 
will  make  the  text  difficult  for  those 
teachers  who  value  historical  sequence, 
and  harmful  to  the  students  whose 
teachers  do  not.  The  voyageurs,  for  ex- 
ample, are  dealt  with  (somewhat  sum- 
marily) under  a unit  on  settlement  in  the 


west  - the  penultimate  chapter.  The 
question  must  be  raised:  does  history, 
like  geology  and  archeology,  make  sense 
without  temporal  sequence? 

In  Orbit  40  and  Orbit  45, 1 reviewed 
some  available  history  texts  at  the  in- 
termediate level.  Immigrants  and  Settlers 
ranks  quite  well  in  not  particularly 
distinguished  company.  The  Prentice-Hall 
In  Search  of  Canada  series  remains,  in 
my  judgment,  preeminent  for  those 
pupils  able  to  handle  it  — fourteen-year- 
olds  rather  than  twelve-year-olds.  The 
Ginn  Discovering  our  Heritage  text  is 
comparable  in  some  ways  with  Immi- 
grants and  Settlers,  and  equivalent  in 
overall  quality.  Where  Hundey  empha- 
sizes social  history,  Discovering  our 
Heritage  has  a greater  emphasis  on  a 
thematic  approach  to  historical  inquiry. 
Immigrants  and  Settlers  has  important 
virtues  and  significant  shortcomings.  It 
can  be  confidently  recommended  to  the 
experienced  teacher  who  is  willing  and 
able  to  provide  a sound  context  of 
historical  sequence. 

Mark  Holmes 

(Office  of  Field  Development,  OISE) 
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PIAGET  and 
‘The  Formative  Years’ 


Murray  Wood,  Education  Officer, 
Midi-northern  Ontario  Region, 
Ministry  of  Education 

During  the  past  decade,  much  spirited 
educational  discussion  has  centred  around 
the  development  of  school  curricula,  using 
the  clinical  observations  of  Jean  Piaget  and 
his  co-workers.  Moreover,  considerable 
time  has  been  spent  applying  these  fairly 
specific  findings  to  curriculum  design.  Now 
an  interesting  question  should  be  asked  — 
how  can  objectives  from  the  Ontario 
Ministry  Circular  P1J1,  The  Formative 
Years,  be  translated  into  a practical 
Piagetian  frame  of  reference?  In  this 
article,  I have  put  forward  some  ideas  to 
suggest  how,  in  practical  terms,  teachers 
can  develop  certain  stated  goals  and 
objectives  in  The  Formative  Years  in  terms 
of  Piagetian  insights  into  children’s  learn- 
ing. 

Classroom  Space  and  Facilities 
Teachers  and  principals  have  a responsibil- 
ity in  organizing  space  and  facilities  and 
providing  resources  that  allow  scope  for 
imaginative  and  varied  activities  {The 
Formative  Years,  page  5). 

In  meeting  such  a goal,  the  teacher 
should  make  certain  that  available  class- 
room materials  are  rich  enough  to  allow 
for  simple  questions  at  the  beginning  of  an 
activity  and  for  further  questions  that  open 
up  new  solutions  and  possibilities.  The 
natural  environment  provides  a rich  source 
of  learning  materials.  Such  things  as 
discarded  fuses,  locks,  keys,  light  bulbs, 
wheels,  tires,  and  tubes  can  be  used  to 
extend  skills  and  develop  language  in  the 
Primary  Division. 

Is  an  activity  plan  available  and  does  the 
teacher  invent  or  create  materials  accord- 
ing to  the  reactions  of  the  children? 
Remember,  Piaget  has  indicated  that 
learning  involves  going  through  all  the 
roundabout  ways  that  are  inherent  in  real 
activity. 

In  the  Primary  Division,  the  organization 
of  learning  areas  continues  to  be  crucial. 
Materials  should  be  arranged  where  possi- 
ble to  suggest  the  nature  of  certain 
activities.  There  must  be  adequate  space  to 
‘mess  around.’  A language-experience 
approach  can  become  too  verbose  and 
sterile  and  falls  short  of  its  intended 
outcome  unless  related  activities  include 
much  hands-on  manipulation  of  materials. 


Sometimes  the  use  of  the  attractive  books 
and  ingenious  resource  materials  should  be 
questioned.  Do  they  intrinsically  motivate 
children  and  produce  long-term  learning? 
Piaget  argues  that  knowledge  and  reality 
come  to  us  not  from  without  but  from 
within  — by  the  force  of  our  own  logic. 

Junior  Division  children  should  be 
involved  in  active  methods  and  small  group 
learning  situations.  Before  logical  thinking 
can  occur,  children  should  classify,  control 
variables,  describe  structures,  and  develop 
concepts  of  conservation,  time  and  dis- 
tance. 

Assessment 

Teachers  should  assess  each  child’s  learn- 
ing on  a continuous  basis  to  ensure 
learning  at  a level  and  rate  that  are  in 
keeping  with  individual  abilities  {The 
Formative  Years,  page  5). 

Sometimes  teachers  feel  uncertain  about 
the  value  of  activity-type  work.  The  class 
as  a whole  may  seem  to  be  benefiting,  but 
what  about  a certain  child?  If  some 
children  make  more  progress  in  one  area  of 
development  than  another,  the  teacher 
should  look  not  only  for  what  the  child 
knows  but  also  what  he  does,  how  much 
interest  he  shows,  how  much  initiative  he 
takes,  and  how  he  communicates  with 
others  in  his  activity  group. 

Eleanor  Duckworth,  presently  lecturing 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
suggests  the  following  types  of  questions  a 
teacher  can  ask  herself  as  she  watches  a 
child’s  work  (in  environmental  studies) 
from  day  to  day: 

Does  he  make  suggestions  about  things  to 
do  and  how  to  do  them? 

Can  he  show  somebody  else  what  he  has 
done  so  they  can  understand  him? 

Does  he  make  things? 

Does  he  raise  questions  about  common 
occurrences? 

Does  he  have  ideas  about  what  to  do  with 
new  materials  you  present  to  him? 

Does  he  talk  about  this  work  at  other  times 
of  the  day? 

Does  he  like  to  think  of  variations  of  ways 
of  doing  something? 

Does  he  ever  say  ‘That’s  beautiful’? 

Piaget  suggests  that  a child  may  not 
understand  as  much  as  he  appears  to 
verbalize.  Teachers  should,  therefore,  try 
to  see  behind  a child’s  apparent  under- 
standing, or  lack  of  understanding,  in  a 
classroom  setting. 

Currently,  the  Ministry  of  Education  is 


funding  contractual  research  in  teacher 
observation  practices  at  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Toronto.  This 
research  is  expected  to  provide  data  that 
will  answer  such  questions  as: 

What  do  teachers  mean  when  they  rate 
observation  as  the  most  important  source 
of  information  for  assessing  student 
achievement? 

To  what  degree  can  the  quality  of 
evaluation  judgments  be  improved  as  a 
result  of  training  in  observation  skills? 
Children  of  four  to  six  years  have  their 
own  interesting  way  of  viewing  the  world 
and  explaining  natural  phenomena.  It 
would  be  most  useful  for  teachers  to 
discuss  their  reactions  to,  and  assessments 
of,  the  descriptions  by  children  of  this  age 
of  burning  candles,  the  path  of  the  sun,  the 
appearances  of  the  moon,  and  other 
cause-and-effect  sequences. 

Measuring  Experiences 
Learning  experiences  in  the  Primary 
Division  will  enable  the  child  to  measure, 
using  arbitrary  units  and  standard  units, 
with  a degree  of  precision  appropriate  to 
his  or  her  stage  of  development  {The 
Formative  Years,  page  6). 

Today,  many  teachers  are  using  metric 
measurement  to  review  the  development  of 
measurement  concepts  and  processes. 

From  Piagetian  experiments,  a teacher  can 
use  the  following  hierarchy  of  measure- 
ment stages  in  designing  learning  episodes: 
Comparison  of  objects. 

Seriation  or  ordering  of  objects. 

Comparing  non-standard  units  (including 
parts  of  the  body)  with  objects. 

Comparing  objects  to  be  measured  with  a 
selected  standard  SI  unit. 

Choosing  a unit  of  appropriate  size  for  a 
specific  task. 

Within  these  stages,  certain  important 
processes  have  been  identified  and  should 
be  incorporated  in  learning  strategies.  Such 
processes  include:  language  development, 
estimation,  simple  matching,  making  sim- 
ple relationships  (100  cm  = lm),  and 
making  pictorial  representations. 

Structuring  of  Learning  Episodes 
Learning  experiences  will  enable  the 
Primary  Division  child  to  understand 
relationships  involving  space  and  shape 
{The  Formative  Years,  page  7). 

The  structuring  of  a learning  episode  is 
subtle.  The  organization  of  learning  centres 
can  provide  for  good  development  of 
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Jean  Piaget  has  made  a unique  contribution  to  education. 


children’s  ideas  and  skills.  However,  a 
developmental  sequence  of  activities 
should  also  be  available  to  the  teacher  as 
any  activity  unfolds.  For  example,  in 
planning  activities  with  materials  and 
shapes  to  develop  skills  of  observing, 
describing  and  discriminating,  a teacher 
could  arrange  ‘geometry  ideas’  in  the 
following  developmental  pattern: 

• matching  3D  (three-dimensional)  shapes 

• making  3D  shapes 

• identifying  shapes  in  the  environment 

• objects  as  straight  or  curved 

• objects  as  whole  or  part 

• seeing  2D  shapes  in  3D  shapes 

• making  2D  shapes 

• making  patterns 

• seeing  symmetry 

• making  surface  ‘nets’  (paper  covering) 
for  3D  shapes. 

Such  an  ordering  might  seem  threatening  at 
first  glance.  Even  worse,  such  structuring 
of  activities  in  the  Primary  Division  might 
seem  to  negate  much  of  Piaget’s  findings 
about  how  children  learn.  Actually  such  a 
learning  sequence  is  not  rigid.  Rather,  a 
teacher,  aware  of  possible  developmental 
patterns  of  children’s  thinking,  can  provide 
for  more  and  not  less  flexibility  in  a 
program.  When  teachers  adapt  activities 
and  modify  lesson  plans  they  are,  in  fact, 
developing  ‘mental  frameworks’  for  ac- 
tivities. 

Ideas  About  Conservation 
Children  in  the  Primary  Division  should  be 
exposed  to  learning  experiences  to  acquire 
an  understanding  of  the  concept  of 
conservation  of  quantity  ( The  Formative 
Years,  page  6). 

One  facet  of  Piaget’s  genius  has  been  his 
remarkable  ability  to  choose  manipulative 
techniques  — children  handle  blocks  of 
wood,  clay  balls,  and  beakers  of  colored 
water.  His  protocols  involving  conserva- 
tion tasks  are  uniquely  simple  and  precise, 
and  they  can  be  used  without  concern  for 
previous  concept  development. 


Conservation  has  been  defined  as  the 
ability  to  maintain  that  a particular 
property  possessed  by  an  object  remains 
unchanged  despite  changes  that  may  occur 
in  other  aspects  of  that  object.  Such 
properties  include  number,  area,  substance 
and  volume.  Children  remain  non- 
conservers  when  they  dwell  on  one 
prominent  feature  of  an  object  and  exclude 
simultaneous  consideration  of  other  fea- 
tures; they  cannot  decentre  or  reverse  their 
thinking  about  a problem.  For  example,  the 
increased  spacing  between  blocks  and  the 
extension  of  the  block  row  in  ‘length’ 
cannot  be  related  by  non-conserving 
children  to  the  number  of  blocks  in  the 
row.  Many  Grade  One  children  do  develop 
length  conservation  (determined  with  pen- 
cil lengths)  throughout  the  year. 

Teachers  in  the  Midnorthem  Ontario 
Region  have  used  simple  Piagetian  experi- 
ments with  randomly  selected  children 
when  writing  environmental  studies  cur- 
ricula. Many  teachers  were  surprised  by 
their  observations  and  expressed  interest  in 
developing  better  observational  skills. 

Although  the  concept  of  conservation 
cannot  be  taught,  teachers  can  provide 
experiences  which  prepare  children  to 
become  conservers.  Setting  up  a puzzle 
comer,  building  models,  drawing  maps, 
and  arranging  cubes  to  make  various 
volumes  are  all  activities  that  promote 
reversibility  and  decentring. 

Summary 

In  many  classrooms,  it  is  the  quick  right 
answer  that  is  appreciated.  Knowing  the 
right  answer  requires  little  risk-taking  or 
decision-making  and  tends  to  be  given  too 
much  weight  in  classroom  interaction. 

With  regard  to  materials,  it  is  important 
to  ponder  upon  what  David  Elkind,  of 
Tufts  University,  has  written:  ‘Instrinsic 
motivation  resides  in  the  child  and  not  in 
the  materials  and  procedures  he  is  pre- 
sented with  within  a learning  situation.’  If 
this  is  so,  teachers  must  ask  the  question 
— how  can  the  value  of  resource  materials 
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be  assessed  in  terms  of  internal  motivation, 
skill  development  and  long-term  learning? 

If  communication  is  the  key  process  in 
education,  teachers  must  continue  to  refine 
observational  techniques  so  that  they  can 
really  understand  what  children  are  saying 
and  respond  to  questions  and  answers  in 
ways  that  are  most  appropriate  to  a given 
learning  situation.  Many  teachers  need  to 
be  convinced  that  children  who  have  been 
guided  toward  searching  for  patterns  and 
relationships  within  their  learning  exper- 
iences develop  special  learning  aptitudes. 

Constance  Kamii,  at  the  University  of 
Geneva,  advocates  a physical  knowledge 
approach  in  organizing  preschool  activities. 
The  teacher’s  objective  is  to  stimulate  chil- 
dren to  pursue  problems  and  questions  that 
they  come  up  with  in  such  activities  as 
crystal-making,  floating  and  sinking,  and 
studying  ‘rollers.’ 

I would  argue  against  any  further 
emphasis  on  planned  conservation  and 
seriation  activities  in  the  classroom,  for  it 
is  not  clear  at  this  time  whether  the 
acceleration  of  concept  learning  produces 
long-term  cognitive  development. 

The  Formative  Years  presents  goals  and 
objectives  which  are  consistent  with 
Piaget’s  framework  for  intellectual  de- 
velopment. Program  goals  provide  children 
with  broad  and  stimulating  learning  experi- 
ences. Stated  objectives  reflect  accepted 
characteristics  of  stage  development  and 
can  be  used  to  determine  meaningful 
teaching  strategies  (see  the  Ministry’s 
Complexities  of  Childhood1  chart,  a sup- 
portive resource  to  The  Formative  Years 
for  characteristics  of  stage  development  by 
Piaget  and  Erikson). 

Are  new  educational  applications  of 
Piagetian  theory  possible?  Can  we  ignore 
the  motivating  role  of  the  sensitive  teacher 
or  the  traditional  learning  frameworks  of 
society  or  the  learning  styles  of  individual 
children?  Piaget  has  certainly  made  a 
unique  contribution  to  education.  No  one 
has  mapped  the  developing  mind  as  he  has. 
However,  it  may  well  be  that  we  have 
exhausted  many  of  the  sources  of  cur- 
riculum development  with  regard  to  stage 
theory. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  statement 
that  can  be  made  at  this  time  is  that  the 
work  of  Jean  Piaget  substantiates  a theory 
of  intellectual  growth.  The  value  of  this 
theory  to  future  pedagogical  methodology 
will  be  its  potential  as  a source  of 
important  hypotheses  as  yet  unevaluated. 


Note: 

In  November  1978,  Murray  Wood  was 
invited  to  lecture  at  the  Faculty  of 
Educational  Science,  University  of  Gene- 
va, on  the  development  of  Ministry 
guidelines  in  Ontario  and  applications  of 
Piagetian  theory  to  those  guidelines  — as 
discussed  in  his  article.  This  was  his  fourth 
visit  to  Geneva.  In  Orbit  23,  he  wrote  an 
article  on  ‘La  Maison  des  Petits  and  the 
Piaget  group.’ 


In  1949  the  first  elementary  school  on  Canadian 
Forces  Base  Petawawa  was  located  in  a former 
detention  barracks.  By  January  1960,  the 
school  system  had  grown  to  four  elementary 
schools  and  one  high  school. 

General  Lake  School,  an  elementary  school 
opened  in  1960,  is  attractively  situated  in  the 
Pinehill  Subdivision  of  the  Base  close  to  open 
woodlands  and  the  junction  of  the  Petawawa 
and  Ottawa  rivers. 

The  program  of  the  school  is  individualized 
so  that  each  pupil  is  taught  at  the  level  of  his  or 
her  ability.  Conferences  between  parents  and 
teachers  are  encouraged,  and  a number  of 
parents  assist  teachers  as  'parent  volunteers’  in 
the  primary  grades. 

Since  all  parents  are  employed  by  the 
Department  of  National  Defence,  the  children 
have  a similar  background.  The  teachers  under- 
stand the  problems  created  for  children  through 
frequent  postings,  and  they  work  diligently  to 


assist  pupils.  The  principal,  Isabel  Ward  (a 
former  service  woman)  has  taught  for  the 
C.F.B.  Board  since  1951.  Her  background  and 
experience  give  a depth  of  understanding  to  the 
special  problems  of  service  personnel  and  their 
families  in  the  educational  milieu,  an  under- 
standing that  is  not  as  easily  achieved  in  schools 
that  are  not  operated  by  a Department  of 
National  Defence  Board. 

The  education  provided  in  General  Lake 
School  compares  favorably  with  that  offered 
in  any  school  in  the  province.  During  a recent 
survey  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  we  were 
informed  that  our  Language  Arts  program  was 
excellent  and  followed  exactly  that  which  the 
Ministry  of  Education  issued  in  its  curriculum 
guide  PI J 1.  Actually,  we  were  not  followers 
but  innovators;  we  began  implementing  the 
program  in  the  late  sixties. 

The  school  is  a hive  of  activity  at  all  times. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  curriculum,  all 
pupils  have  scheduled  library  periods,  swim- 
ming and  bowling  periods,  as  well  as  one-half 
hour  of  conversational  French  daily.  Service 
and  Base  personnel  visit  the  school  and  present 
classroom  discussions  on  fire  prevention  and 
on  traffic,  water,  bicycle  safety.  Outdoor 
demonstrations  of  fire  and  snow-removal 
equipment  are  given  at  appropriate  times  in 
the  school  year.  Visits  to  various  sections  of 
the  Base  are  made  — such  as  to  the  Helicopter 
Squadron  where  pupils  are  allowed  to  climb 
into  a helicopter.  A visit  to  the  Medical  and 
Dental  Clinics  allows  the  children  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  role  of  the  doctor  and  the 
use  of  the  Base  Hospital;  at  the  engineers’ 
section,  the  work  of  the  personnel  in  the 
plumbing,  electrical  and  woodworking  shops 
is  explained  to  them. 

The  teachers  of  General  Lake  School 
attempt  to  make  the  school  an  interesting  place 
and  the  learning  process  vital  to  the  children. 
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